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What’s Ahead? 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 





Committee Hearings Oct. 17-20 -- AMERICAN LEGION, annual convention, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. Vice President 
Oct, 11 -- DR, LINUS PAULING, naming of petitioners Richard M,. Nixon and Sen. John F. Kennedy will 
in 1957 to ban nuclear testing, Senate Judiciary, speak Oct. 19-20, 
Internal Security Subc. Oct.17-21 -- NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, annual 
meeting, Chicago. 
Political Events Oct, 17-22 -- UNITED CEMENT, LIME AND GYPSUM 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION (AFL-CIO), 
Oct. 13 -- TELEVISION DEBATE, Presidential nom- convention, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 
inees John F, Kennedy and Richard M, Nixon will Oct, 19-21 -- AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSN. , annyal 
appear on news panel discussion. accounting and finance workshop, Hotel Russell 
Oct. 17-18 ~-- 11-STATES GOVERNORS’ MEETING: Erskine, Huntsville, Ala. 
regional economic problems, Lexington, Ky. Oct. 19-21 -- NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSN.,, an- 
Oct. 21 -- TELEVISION DEBATE, Presidential nominees nual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
John F, Kennedy and Richard M, Nixon will discuss Oct. 21-22 -- AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPERVISORS 
foreign policy. ASSN. (AFL-CIO), convention, LaSalle Hotel, 
Nov. 8 -- ELECTION DAY. Chicago. 
Oct. 22-23 -- NATIONAL EXECUTIVE MARKETING 
Other Events CONFERENCE, Roosevelt and Monteleone Hotels, 
New Orleans. 
Oct. 8-17 -- KING FREDERICK AND QUEEN INGRID OF Oct. 23-25 -- INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSN, OF 
DENMARK, visit to United States. AMERICA, annual meeting, Statler Hiltc ~ Hotel, 
Oct, 9-12 -- AMERICAN PETROLEUM CREDIT ASSN., Dallas. 
36th annual conference, Park-Sheraton Hotel, New Oct, 23-26 -- NORTH AMERICAN GASOLINE TAX CON- 
York. FERENCE, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 9-i3 -- DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSN., 43rd Oct. 24-28 -- STUDY OF PAY TELEVISION IN HART- 
convention, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, FORD, CONN., Federal Communications Commis- 
Oct. 10-12 -- AMERICAN GAS ASSN., annual convention, sion. 
Atlantic City. Oct. 24-26 -- GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMER- 
Oct. 10-14 -- INDUSTRIAL UNION MARINE AND SHIP- ICA INC.,, annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
BUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO), New York. 
convention, Edison Hotel, New York. Oct. 24-27 -- INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
Oct. 11-12 -- AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN., 58th AGENCY, symposium on chemical effects of nuclear 
annual meeting, Hotel Statler Hilton, Cleveland, Ohio. transformations, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Oct, 12-13 -- DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE Oct, 24-27 -- INSTITUTE OF SANITATION MANAGE- 
ASSN,, 41st annual meeting, Rochester, N.Y. MENT, annual -conference and show, Sheraton- 
Oct. 13-14 -- WORLD NEWSPAPER FORUM, Los Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Angeles. Oct, 24-28 -- INTERNATIONAL ASSN, OF BRIDGE AND 
Oct, 13-14 -- ADVERTISING MEDIA CREDIT EXECU- STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS (AFL-CIO), conven- 
TIVES ASSN., convention, Sheraton Towers Hotel, tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington. 
Chicago. Oct. 25 -- MALAYAN PRIME MINISTER TUNKU ABDUL 
Oct. 13-15 -- SECOND NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RAHMAN PUTRA, visit to United States. 
PETROLEUM LANDMEN, International Oil and Gas Oct. 25 -- LOUISIANA RELIEF CUT, hearing on whether 
Educational Center & American Assn. of Petroleum the state’s cut of dependent children from relief 
Landmen, Statler and Adolphus Hotels, Dallas. rolls violated federal law; Health, Education and 
Oct. 13-15 -- UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA Welfare Department, Washington. 
(AFL-CIO), convention, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- Oct. 26-28 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF MOTOR’ BUS 
ington. OWNERS INC., convention, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Oct, 15-23 -- NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS, 43rd Raton, Fla. 
national automobile show, Cobo Hall, Detroit. Nov. 3-5 -- PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMER- 
Oct. 16-18 -- BREWERS’ ASSN, OF AMERICA, 19th an- ICA, 13th national conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
nual convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Chicago. 
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NON-PARTY GROUPS SEEK TO INFLUENCE CONGRESSIONAL RACES 


A variety of special interest groups -- covering the 
American political spectrum from left to right -- are 
seeking to persuade the voters to send men of either 
liberal or conservative stamp to Congress. Working 
outside the regular party organizations, these groups 
present their counsel to the voters in non-party terms. 
In this Fact Sheet Congressional Quarterly reviews the 
major organizations in this group and prints the ‘‘score’’ 
each Member has been given by six major pressure 
groups on the basis of his voting record. 

The voting record charts are on page 1659. Key 
votes selected by each organization are on page 1662. 
Listed below are the major non-party organizations 
which rate Congressmen and/or seek to influence Con- 
gressional elections: 


Americans for Democratic Action 


ADA (Americans for Democratic Action) was founded 
in 1947 by a group of Democrats ‘‘to map a campaign 
for restoring the influence of liberalism in the national 
and international policies of the United States.’’ Among 
the founders of ADA were economist Leon Henderson; 
Democratic party leader Wilson W, Wyatt (currently 
lieutenant governor of Kentucky); United Automobile 
Workers: lawyer Joseph L, Rauh Jr.; Mrs. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt; and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, then mayor of 
Minneapolis. The current ADA national chairman is 
Samuel H, Beer, Harvard government professor. 

In its voting records, distributed to members in the 
ADA newspaper, ADA indicates by a plus or a minus 
whether a Member’s vote on any one of the selected 
bills is in harmony with the ADA position. The organiz- 
ation states that its voting record ‘‘is offered as a guide 
for liberals in judging the performance of their Senators 
and Congressmen on issues of importance.’’ The ADA 
points out ‘‘inherent limitations’’ of the voting record, 
since it can give ‘‘no measure of a legislator’s creative 
ability or the diligence with which he performs his work 
in committee.”’ 


ADA Party Comparisons 
SENATE 


High-Scorers -- Seventeen Senators, all Democrats, 
voted 100 percent in accordance with the ADA position 
in roll calls during 1960: Engle (Calif.); Carroll (Colo.); 
Dodd (Conn.); Douglas (Ill.); Kennedy (Mass.); Hart 
(Mich.); McNamara (Mich.); Humphrey and McCarthy 
(Minn.); Symington (Mo.); Williams (N.J.); Burdick (N.D.); 
Young (Ohio); Clark (Pa.); Pastore (R.I.); Jackson (Wash.); 
and Proxmire (Wis.). The highest-ranking Republican 
Senators were Cooper (Ky.) and Case(N.J.), both of whom 
voted with the ADA position 83 percent of the time. 

Low-Scorers -- Nine Democratic Senators (all from 
the South) and six Republican Senators scored ‘‘0’’ with 
the ADA: McClellan (D Ark.); Goldwater (R Ariz.); 
Smathers (D Fla.); Russell (D Ga.); Dworshak (R Idaho); 
Schoeppel (R Kan.); Eastland and Stennis (D Miss.); 


Curtis and Hruska (R Neb.); Young (R N.D.); Jordan (D 
N.C.); Thurmond (DS,.C,); and Byrd and Robertson (D Va.). 


HOUSE 
High-Scorers -- 128 House Members, all Democrats, 
scored 100 percent on ADA’s selected issues. No 
Republican received a perfect score. High ranking House 
Republicans were: 


Rogers* (Mass.) 89% Baldwin (Calif.) 67% 
Halpern (N.Y.) 89 Dorn (N.Y.) 67 
Fulton (Pa.) 89 Fino (N.Y.) 67 
Corbett (Pa.) 78 Van Zandt (Pa.) 67 
Canfield (N.J.) 78 Tollefson (Wash.) 67 
O’Konski (Wis.) 63 


*Deceased 


Low-Scorers -- 34Members of the House scored ‘‘0’’ 
on the issues chosen by ADA, Of these, 17 were Repub- 
licans and 17 were Southern Democrats. 


COPE 


COPE (AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education) 
was formed in December 1955, when the AFL and CIO 
merged into one federation, to be the political education 
arm of organized labor. Chairman of COPE is George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. William F. Schnitzler is 
COPE’s secretary-treasurer and James L. McDevitt is 
national director. 

The distribution of voting records of Members of 
Congress is listed by COPE as one of its educational 
activities and is financed from thetreasuries of the AFL- 
CIO and member unions. In 1956, COPE distributed 
approximately 10 million copies ofits voting records, and 
in 1958, approximately 8 million. Todate 6.5 million have 
been printed for 1960. 

In its voting records, COPE prints either an ‘‘R’’ 
(in black ink) to indicate a Member voted ‘‘Right’’ or a 
‘*W’’ (in red ink) to indicate a Member voted ‘‘Wrong’’ on 
each of the selected key votes. Red ink is also used on 
certain vote captions, such as ‘‘LABOR’S ENEMIES 
WIN”’ for the Aug. 13, 1959 House vote which substituted 
the text of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill for 
the committee bill. COPE states, ‘‘Votes are marked 
RIGHT or WRONG based on our judgment of what best 
serves the great majority of the American people.’’ 


COPE Party Comparisons 


The division of party members on COPE’s selected 
votes resembles the division of ADA’s votes with few 
major variations, Nineteen Democratic Senators scored 
100 percent ‘‘Right,’’ while the highest Republican ‘‘Right” 
score was 80 percent (for Margaret Chase Smith, Maine). 

Voting “Wrong” every time, according toCOPE, were 
20 Senators -- 12 Republicans and 8 Southern Democrats. 

On the House side, 125 Members -- all Democrats 
-- voted ‘‘Right’’ 100 percent. Of the 42 House Members 
who failed to vote ‘‘Right’’ a single time, 24 were Re- 
publicans and 18 were Southern Democrats. 
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Groups Rating Congress - 2 


Farmers Union 


The National Farmers Union was founded in 1903 
‘‘to do in combination what we would be unable to do 
separately...to strengthen and enrich the farm family.”’ 
Presently numbering approximately 300,000 farm 
families, the Farmers Union supports high price supports 
for farmers with rigid production controls. 

National Farmers Union officers are James G, 
Patton, president; Glenn J. Talbott, vice president; Tony 
T. Dechant, secretary-treasurer; and Harvey R., Solberg, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Farmers Union distributes voting records on all 
Members of Congress, marked with a plus or minus 
sign or an ‘‘X’’ or ‘‘0’’ toindicate whether a Member has 
voted in accordance with the Farmers Union position on 
each of the selected roll calls. 


NFU Party Comparisons 
SENATE 


High-Scorers -- The Farmers Union gave 18 Senators 
-- all Democrats -- perfect scores. The highest ranking 
Republican was Cooper (Ky.) with 78 percent. 

Low-Scorers -- NoSenator received a 0 percent score 
from the Farmers Union. Of the four lowest-ranking 
Senators, three were Republicans and one (Byrd of 
Virginia) was a Democrat, 


HOUSE 


High-Scorers -- 44 House Members, all Democrats, 
received 100 percent scores from the Farmers Union. 

Low-Scorers --Of the 24 House Members scoring 
the lowest (10 percent), 22 were Republicans and two 
were Southern Democrats. 


Farm Bureau 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, founded in 
1919 to correlate and strengthen state farm bureaus and 
promote the interests of the Nation’s farmers, is the 
country’s largest farm organization with 1.6 million farm 
families. The Bureau supports the elimination of Gov- 
ernment controls in agriculture and a return to the free 
market. Charles B, Shuman is the current Farm Bureau 
president. Walter Randolph is vice president and Roger 
Flemming is secretary. 

In its national magazine the Farm Bureau gives voting 
records of each Member of Congress on a list of issves 
on which ‘‘Farm Bureau members have developed specific 
policy through careful study and majority voting at 
county, state and national meetings.’’ The voting record 
indicates whether the Member voted ‘‘yea’”’ or ‘‘nay’’ on 
each issue. Votes in accordance with the Bureau’s posi- 
tion are listed in bold face capital letters; those in oppo- 
sition are listed in light face lower case characters. 


AFBF Party Comparisons 


SENATE 
High-Scorers -- The Farm Bureau gave 100 percent 
scores to three Republican Senators -- Dirksen (lIll.), 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) and Bridges (N.H.) -- and to one 


Southern Democrat -- Holland (Fla.) 

Low-Scorers -- Nine Senators, all Democrats, re- 
ceived a score of ‘‘0’’. They were Engle (Calif.); Hart 
(Mich.); McCarthy (Minn.); Murray (Mont.); Yarborough 
(Texas); Moss (Utah); Magnuson (Wash.); and McGee and 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.). 





HOUSE 


High-Scorers -- 16House Members -- all Republicans 
-- received 100 percent Farm Bureau scores. The sole 
100 percent Democrat was Harrison (Va.). 

Low-Scorers -- Of the 42 House Members with scores 
of ‘‘0’’, 40 were Democrats and two -- Kyl (lowa) and 
O’Konski (Wis.) -- were Republicans. 


Civic Affairs Associates 


Civic Affairs Associates was formed in 1959 for the 
purpose of providing business firms and trade associa- 
tions with voting records of Members of Congress to show 
how Senators and Representatives stood on legislation 
affecting business. The president and founder of Civic 
Affairs Associates is Biehl P. Clarke, former assistant 
manager for political participation of the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce and principal author of the Chamber’s action 
course in practical politics. Vice president is Alex 
Ackerman Jr., Washington lawyer and former executive 
director of the Federal Trade Commission (1953-58). 

According to ‘‘The Free Citizen’s Voting Record,”’ 
issued by the Clarke group, the voting records are ‘“‘based 
on the conviction that the principal question before the 
people of the U.S. is whether this country will continue to 
enjoy economic and political freedom with orderly eco- 
nomic growth, an increasing standard of living and a 
stable currency under a private enterprise system -- or 
whether it will turnto economic controls, unchecked infla- 
tion and the dead hand of bureaucratic planning under a 
government enterprise system.’’ The voting records are 
sold by direct mail; in 1959, 17,000 were sold; sales 
through September 1960 totalled 15,000 for the year. 

The votes are listed with a plus or minus to indicate 
whether the Member voted with the CAA position. 


CAA Party Comparisons 
SENATE 


High-Scorers -- Five Republican Senators and one 
Democratic Senator (Byrd of Virginia) received 100 
percent scores on CAA’s rating of Senators. The Repub- 
licans were Goldwater (Ariz.); Williams (Del.); Dirksen 
(I1l.); Bridges (N.H.); and Bennett (Utah). 

Low-Scorers -- 28 Democratic Senators, including 
Kennedy (Mass.) and Johnson (Texas), the 1960 Demo- 
cratic Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates, 
failed to vote a single time in accordance with CAA’s 


position. The lowest ranking Republican was Javits 
(N.Y.), who scored 19 percent. 
HOUSE 

Twenty House Members -- all Republicans -- re- 


ceived 100 percent CAA scores. Of the 97 House Mem- 
bers with ‘‘0’’ scores, 97 were Democrats. 


ACA 


ACA (Americans for Constitutional Action) was 
formed in 1958 with the avowed purpose of electing more 
‘constitutional conservatives’’ toCongress. Chairmanof 
the board of trustees is Adm, Ben Moreel (USN-Ret.). 
Other members include Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers (USA- 
Ret.); ex-Gov. Charles Edison (D N.J.) and Secretary of 
the Navy (1939-40); Felix Morley, author of “‘Freedom 
and Federalism; ex-Reps. Ralph W. Gwinn(RN.Y. 1945- 
59), Howard Buffett (R Neb. 1943-49) and Ed Gossett 
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(D Texas 1939-53); former President Herbert Hoover; 
Allan B, Kline, former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Loyd Wright, former president of 
the American Bar Assn.; and Brig. Gen. Robert W, John- 
son (USAR), board chairman of Johnson and Johnson. 

ACA’s voting records, entitled ‘‘The ACA Index,’’ are 
based on selected Senate votes between 1955 and 1959 and 
seiected House votes between 1957 and 1959, The over- 
all ‘‘ACA Consistency Index’’ indicates what percentage of 
the time, in the opinion of ACA, a Member voted ‘‘FOR 
safeguarding the God-given dignity of the individual, and 
promoting sound economic growth, through strengthening 
Constitutional government; AGAINST collective morality, 
and a socialized economy through centralizing power.’”’ 
The Index also breaks down each Member’s votes on the 
following categories: ‘‘for sound money and against infla- 
tion’’; ‘‘for economy and conservation and against waste’’; 
‘for private-competitive market and against government 
interference’’; ‘‘for local self-government and against 
central government intervention’’; ‘‘for private ownership 
and against government ownership’’; ‘‘for individual 
liberty and against coercion’’: and on the question of 
‘‘national security.’’ Individual votes are listed in each 
category, marked either with a plus (with the ACA posi- 
tion) or with a minus (against the ACA position). 


ACA Party Comparisons 
SENATE 


High-Scorers -- No Senators scored 100 percent on 
the ACA “Consistency Index.’’ Three Democrats scored 
over 80 percent: Byrd (Va.) 92 percent; Lausche (Ohio) 
81 percent; and Robertson (Va.) 81 percent. 

Eleven Republican Senators scored over 80 percent: 


Williams (Del.) 994, Curtis (Neb.) 91% 
Goldwater (Ariz.) 98 Cotton (N.H.) 88 
Butler (Md.) 93 Schoeppel (Kan.) 87 
Hruska (Neb.) 93 Dworshak (Idaho) 86 
Bridges (N.H.) 92 Bennett (Utah) 83 


Hickenlooper (Iowa) 83% 


Low-Scorers --Twenty Democrats scored under 10 
percent: 


McNamara (Mich.) 0% Moss (Utah) 4%, 
McGee (Wyo.) 0 Clark (Pa.) 4 
Hart (Mich.) 0 Murray (Mont.) 5 
Jackson (Wash.) 1 Morse (Ore.) 5 
Humphrey (Minn.) 1 Hartke (Ind.) 5 
Carroll (Colo.) 2 Yarborough (Texas) 6 
Hennings (Mo.)* 3 Kefauver (Tenn.) 6 
Symington (Mo.) 4 Church (Idaho) 6 
Neuberger (Ore.)* 4 Randolph (W.Va.) 8 
McCarthy (Minn.) 4 Mansfield (Mont.) 8 


*Deceased 
The lowest ranking Republicans were Cooper (Ky.) 
27 percent; Javits (N.Y.) 33 percent; and Aiken (Vt.) 36. 


HOUSE 


High-Scorers -- Thirteen Republicans scored 100 
percent: Hiestand, Lipscomb and Smith (Calif.); Hoff- 
man (Ill.); Nelsen (Minn.); Goodell, Pirnie and Robison 
(N.Y.); Devine, Minshall and Scherer (Ohio); Lafore (Pa.); 
and Alger (Texas), The highest-ranking Democrats 
were Gary (Va.) 78 percent; Haley (Fla.) 77 percent and 
Tuck (Va.) 77 percent. 

Low-Scorers -- 21 Democrats scored ‘‘0’’ with 
ACA: Rivers (Alaska); Johnson, Kasem and Miller (Calif.); 


Groups Rating Congress - 3 


Bowles (Conn.); Dawson, Price, Rostenkowski and Shipley 
(11l.); Brademas, Hogan and Wampler (Ind.); Hargis (Kan.); 
Oliver (Maine); McCormack (Mass.); Karth (Minn.); 
Carnahan and Randall ‘Mo.); Buckley (N.Y.); and Moor- 
head and Prokop (Pa.). The low-scoring Republicans 
were Merrow (N.H.) 35 percent; O’Konski (Wis.) 38 
percent; and Rogers (Mass. Deceased), 39 percent. 

The ACA does not give specific endorsements to 
Congressional candidates, but considers a high ACA 
Consistency Index score a clear indication of the organiz- 
ation’s high regard -- or vice-versa -- for the Member 
in question. Earlier in 1960 the groupmade its first cash 
campaign contribution -- to Robert Morris, conservative 
Republican candidate seeking to unseat Clifford P, Case 
(R) in the April 19 New Jersey Senatorial primary. 


Labor Groups 


In addition to COPE (see above), a large number of 
labor unions endorse and contribute to the campaigns of 
Senate and House candidates. (For a breakdown on spend- 
ing by labor organizations in the 1958 Congressional 
elections, and the Members who received such contribu- 
tions, see 1959 Almanac p. 806.) 

Many labor unions are supplied by COPE with voting 
records which they then distribute totheir memberships. 
The following labor organizations, however, independently 
prepare voting records for distribution to their members: 

The United Mine Workers of America, listing ‘‘Right’’ 
and ‘‘Wrong’’ votes by Members of Congress from 
states or areas where the UMW has members. The 
listing is made in theofficial unionnewspaper. The UMW 
also prints lists of Congressmen it endorses for reelec- 
tion, 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters does not 
compile an over-all voting score of Members of Congress 
on key issues, but it does report to its membership in 
official publications on how Members voted on issues of 
special importance to the Teamsters. Special efforts 
were made toinform each Teamster on how his Congress- 
man voted on the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
The International Assn. of Machinists (AFL-CIO) listsin 
its newspaper votes by all Congressmen on issues of 
interest to Machinists. 


Rural Coops Assn. 


The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
of which Clyde T, Ellis is general manager, has issued a 
voting record of Members of Congress on matters affect- 
ing rural electrification. The votes cover the period 
1943-1960, and have been distributed to the NRECA’s 
membership. In the document, votes favorable to 
NRECA’s position are listed in bold face type; those 
unfavorable are listed in light face type, and a tally of 
favorable votes, unfavorable votes and unrecorded votes 
is given for each Member. 


NAACP 


The National Assn. forthe Advancement of Colored 
People distributes, through the organization’s official 
magazine, the voting records of all Members of Con- 
gress on key civil rightsissuesineachCongress. Each 
Member’s vote on each selected issue is marked with a 
plus or a minus to indicate whether he voted in accordance 
with the NAACP position, 
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Groups Rating Congress - 4 


‘Effective Congress’ Group 


The National Committee for an Effective Congress 
was formed in 1948 with James Roosevelt (now Democratic 
California Representative) as the first national chairman. 
The avowed purpose of the organization is ‘‘to channel 
practical and direct support toward the election of quali- 
fied liberals to the national legislature.’’ The group does 
not issue voting records of Members of Congress. 

From time to time NCFEC has given token support 
to Republican candidates, but the great bulk ofits support 
has gone to liberal Democrats. [In1958, for instance, the 
organization reported contributions of $47,125 to Demo- 
cratic candidates’ campaigns and $200 to Republican 
candidates’ campaigns. The Republicans, each of whom 
received $100, were Reps. James G, Fulton (Pa.) and 
William H. Ayres (Ohio), “The Democrats were: Sens. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (Wis.) $10,300; Gale W. McGee (Wyo.) 
$8,350; Clair Engle (Calif.) $7,803; Howard W. Cannon 
(Nev.) $5,000; Fred Anderson (Nev. primary) $4,097; 
William Proxmire (Wis.) $2,525; Ernest Gruening (Alas- 
ka) $1,500; Harrison A, Williams Jr. (N.J.) $500; Stephen 
M. Young (Ohio) $500; Reps. Chester Bowles (Conn.) 
$5,350; Wayne Miller (Tenn.) $500; George McGovern 
(S.D.) $200; James M, Burns (Mass.) $100; Gracie Pfost 
(idaho) $100; J, Tim Brennan (Idaho) $100; Frank Thomp- 
son Jr. (N.J.) $100; and Hugh B. Mitchell (Wash.) $100. 
Some of NCFEC’s 1958 contributions were channeled 
through the organization’s special fund, ‘‘A Clean Politics 
Appeal.”’ 

Senate candidates who have been endorsed by the 
NCFEC in 1960 include Democrats Quentin N. Burdick 
(N.D.); Estes Kefauver (Tenn.); McGovern (S.D.); Lee 
Metcalf (Mont.); Maurine Neuberger (Ore.); Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn,.); Pat McNamara (Mich.); Herschel C, 
Loveless (Iowa); Robert L. Knous (Colo.); and two Re- 
publicans: Clifford P. Case (N.J.) and John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.). Reps. Thompson (D N,J.) and Thomas B, 
Curtis (R Mo.) are the only House Members publicly 
endorsed by NCFEC to date in 1960, though reports to 
the Clerk of the House also show a cash contribution of 
$200 to the reelection campaign of Rep. Stewart L. 
Udall (D Ariz.). Others who have received cash contribu- 
tions from NCFEC in 1960 include: Neuberger (Ore.) 
$125; Burdick (N.D.) $3,000; McGovern (S.D.) $1,250. 

Chairman of NCFEC is Sidney H. Scheuer, textile 
executive and former executive director of the Foreign 
Economics Administration. Maurice Rosenblatt, manage- 
ment consultant and publicist, is chairman of the board 
of advisers. George E. Agree, former film script 
writer, is executive secretary. 


Austin Group 


Formation of a National Committee for a Representa- 
tive Congress, with Robert H. Austin of Johnson City, 
N.Y., retired business machines executive, as its chair- 
man, was announced Noy, 1, 1959. Austin said the com- 
mittee would be ‘‘non-partisan’’ and aid the reelection 
campaigns of U.S, Senators and Representatives ‘‘who 
have clearly proven their courage and public usefuiness.”’ 

Other members of NCFRC’s organizing committee 
incluced Carl S, Hallauer, chairman of the board of 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co.; James H.R. Cromwell, 
former U.S, Ambassador to Canada; Louis Taber, former 
head of the National Grange; Gene Tunney, former world 
heavyweight champion; Col.Howard Ellis Cox,former head 
of the Military Order of the World Wars; George String- 


fellow, industrialist and former Imperial Potentate, 
AAONM Shrine; Ned Dearborn, former head of the Nat- 
ional Safety Council; Gen, Charles Brandon Booth (USA- 
Ret.), former head of the Volunteers of America; Mrs. 
Anne Peterson, co-owner of radio station WTHE; Samuel 
E, Aronowitz, attorney and former New York state 
commander of the American Legion; and Malcolm Currie, 
country weekly editor and publisher, 

The NCFRC made no financial reports with the Clerk 
of the U.S, House through Aug. 31, 1960, 

Senators endorsed by NCFRC, according to latest 
reports, include Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.); John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D Ark.); A. Willis Robertson (D Va.); Styles 
Bridges (R N.H.); Gordon Allott (R Colo.); and Margaret 
Chase Smith (R Maine), Austin was reported Sept. 23 
to have said his group would select Congressmen for 
endorsement not on the basis of their political philoso- 
phies, but on their individual records. 


Other Conservative Groups 


The Committee on State Sovereignty, founded in 1956, 
has been active in supporting conservative and Republican 
candidates in various areas of the Midwest. David 
M. Molthrop, executive vice president of the group, travels 
widely, speaking in behalf of conservative candidates. In 
1960 he is opposing Sen. Paul H. Douglas (IIll.) and is 
fighting the reelection of Reps. Kenneth J. Gray, Peter 
F, Mack Jr., William T, Murphy, Dan Rostenkowski, and 
George E., Shipley (Ill.); J. Edward Roush (Ind.) and Clark 
W. Thompson (Texas). In each instance he is supporting 
the Republican candidate, except in Thompson’s District, 
where he is supporting the candidate of the Constitution 
party. Incumbents whom Molthrop is supporting include 
Reps. Leslie C. Arends, Noah M. Mason and Robert 
Michel (RI11.) and Catherine May(R Wash.). Molthrop, a 
former Speaker for the National Assn, of Manufacturers, 
ran the successful ‘‘Right to Work’’ campaign in Nevada 
in 1956, Molthrop opposes most federal welfare programs 
and favors drastic reduction of federal income taxes. 
His group does not make cash contributions to candidates. 

For America, a conservative group of which ex-Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee (R Utah 1957-59), the current mayor of 
Salt Lake City, is chairman, was founded in 1954 to 
support conservative policies and candidates. National 
director is Big, Gen. Bonner Fellers (USA-Ret.). In 
1958 the group gave $10,000 to Lee’s unsuccessful cam- 
paign for reelection as Governor of Utah, and $100 to the 
unsuccessful reelection campaign of Sen. George M. 
Malone (R Nev. 1947-59). Fellers Oct. 3, told CQ that 
For America did not plan similar campaign contributions 
in 1960 because of a lack of funds. 


State Groups 


Numerous organizations without formal party ties 
work within the confines of a single state in support of 
candidates of their choice. One of the best known of 
these is the Independent Voters of Illinois, formed in 
1943, which endorses liberal candidates (usually Demo- 
crats) in Illinois. IVI is affiliated with the ADA, but has 
maintained its own identity. 

Another important local group is the Committee for 
Good Government, with headquarters in Detroit, Mich, The 
group supports and helps finance the campaigns of liberal 
Democratic candidates in Michigan and recently expanded 
its activities onto an interstate basis with contributions 
of $5,000 to the reelection campaign fund of Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas (D I1.). 
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Individual Senate Scores 
How Special Interest 


(See story, page 1655; for 


ADA (Americans for Democratic Action) -- The percentage of 
the time each Senator voted in accordance with ADA’s posi- 
tion on nine selected issues of 1960. The percentages were 
compiled by ADA, 


COPE (Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO) -- The per- 
centage of the time each Senator voted ‘‘Right’’ according 
to COPE’s position on 10 selected issues of 1959 and 1960. 
The percentages were compiled by Congressional Quarterly 
from COPE’s lists classifying each Senator’s vote as ‘‘Right’’ 
or ‘‘Wrong.”’ 


FU (National Farmers Union) -- The percentage of time each 
Senator voted in accordance with the Farmers Union posi- 
tion on 10 selected issues of 1959 and 1960. The percentages 
were compiled by CQ from Farmers Union lists. 


He 


**Died following end of 1960 
*Not a Member during the e 


Groups Rating Congress - 5 


Groups Rate Senators 


listing of votes, see page 1662.) 


FB (American Farm Bureau Federation) -- The percentage of the 
time each Senator voted in accordance with the Farm Bureau 
position on 13 selected issues of 1958, 1959 and 1960, The 
percentages were compiled by CQ from the Farm Bureau 
lists, 


CAA (Civic Affairs Associates) -- The percentage of the time 
each Senator voted in accordance with the CAA position (Free 
Citizens Voting Record) on 16 selected issues of 1959 and 
1960. The percentages were compiled by CAA. 


ACA (Americans for Constitutional Action) -- The so-called 
**ACA Consistency Index’’, measuring the percentage of the 
time each Senator veted in accordance with the ACA position 


on 77 selected issues from 1955 through 1959. The percent- 
ages were compiled by ACA, 


adnotes 


session, 
ntire period of the 86th Congress 


for which the votes were selected. 
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Groups Rating Congress - 6 


Individual House Scores 


How Special Interest Groups Rate Representatives 


(See story, page 1655; for listing of votes, see page 1662.) 


FB (American FarmBureau Federation) -- The percentage of 
the time each Member voted in accordance with the Farm 
Bureau position on eight selected issues of 1958, 1959 and 
1960. The percentages were compiled by CQ from the Farm 
Bureau lists. 


ADA (Americans for Democratic Action) -- The percentage of the 
time each Member voted in accordance with ADA’s position 
on 12 selected issues of 1960. The percentages were compiled 
by ADA, 


COPE (Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO) -- The per- 
centage of the time each Member voted ‘‘Right’’ according 
to COPE’s position on 10 selected issues of 1959 and 1960, 
The percentages were compiled by Congressional Quarterly 
from COPE’s lists classifying each Member's vote as 
‘*Right’’ or ‘‘Wrong.’’ 


CAA (Civic Affairs Associates) -- The percentage of the time 
each Member voted in accordance with the CAA position 
(Free Citizens Voting Record) on 14 selected issues of 1959 
and 1960. The percentages were compiled by CAA, 


ACA (Americans for Constitutional Action) -- The so-called 
‘‘ACA Consistency Index’’, measuring the percentage of the 
time each Member voted in accordance with the ACA position 
on 40 selected issues of 1957, 1958 and 1959, The percent- 
ages were compiled by ACA, 


FU (National Farmers Union) -- The percentage of the time each 
Member voted in accordance with the Farmers Union position 
on 10 selected issues of 1959 and 1960. The percentages 
were compiled by CQ from Farmers Union lists. 


Headnotes 


**Died following end of 1960 session. 
*Not a Member during the entire period of the 86th Congress 
for which the votes were selected. 
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2 Grant 17 B 33 38 42 32 22 Holt 22 20 10 88 86 97 2 Budge 0 0 22 88100 97 FU -- National Farmers Union, 

9 Huddleston 67 50 0 38 36 23 18 Hosmer 33 30 30 @ 79 76 ILLINOIS FB -- American Farm Bureau Federation. 

8 Jones 78 70 80 38 21 10 16 Jackson 0 0 13100100 91 25 Gray 89100100 0 7 ll CAA -- Civic Affairs Associates. 
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Groups Rating Congress - 8 


ROLL CALLS USED, POSITIONS TAKEN BY GROUPS RATING CONGRESS 


Following are the roll-call votes used by the six organizations in rating members of 
the Senate and the House. In rating Senators, the ADA used 12 votes cast in 1960; COPE, 3 
in 1960, 7 in 1959; Farmers’ Union, 4in 1960, 6 in 1959; Farm Bureau Federation, 5 in 1960, 
6 in 1959 and 2 in 1958; Civic Affairs Associates, 6 in 1960, 10 in 1959; Americans for 
Constitutional Action, 30 in 1959, 20 in 1958, 9 in 1957, 13 in 1956 and 5 in 1955. (The 
numbers before each vote are Roll Call numbers assigned by Congressional Quarterly.) 


SENATE 
1960 


Roll Call 192, HR 12580. Social Security Amendments of 1960. Anderson (D N.M.) amend- 
ment providing medical benefits for all Social Security retirees 68 and over, to be financed 
by an increase in the Social Security payrolltax. Rejected 44-51 (D 43-19; R 1-32), Aug. 23. 


184. S 3758. Increase minimum wage. Motion to table amendment to limit coverage exten- 
sion to retail and service employees in interstate chains, regardless of employer’s volume 
of business. Tabling motion agreed to 50-48 (D 42-23; R 8-25) Aug. 18. 


167. HR 9883. Postal and Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Acts of 1960, providing 7% 
percent pay increase for 1.6 million federal employees. Passage of the bill over the 
President’s veto. Passed 74-24 (D 55-9; R 19-15), July 1. 


142. HR 12381. Internal revenue measure. McCarthy (D Minn.) amendment to repeal the 
4 percent tax credit on dividend income exceeding $50 from domestic corporations. Agreed 
;to 42-41 (D 39-12; R 3-29), June 20. 


125. S 3670. Housing Act of 1960. Clark (D Pa.) amendment to authorize construction of 
an additional 37,000 public housing units. Rejected 38-42 (D 31-19; R 7-23), June 16. 


117. S 2759. Wheat Act of 1960. Ellender (D La.) amendment to set wheat price supports 
at 75 percent in 1961, 70 percent in 1962 and 65 percent in 1963 and cut total acreage 20 
percent. Agreed to 45-41 (D 25-28; R 20-13), June 9. 


120. S 2759. Reconsideration of Ellender amendment (RC 117). Rejected 39-46 (D 18-34; 
R 21-12), June 9. 


116. S 2759. Hickenlooper (R lowa) amendment to extend the Conservation Reserve Program 
through 1963 and expand it to 60 million acres. Rejected 32-59 (D 4-53; R 28-6), June 9. 


103. S 722. Area Redevelopment Act of 1960, authorizing federal loans and grants totaling 
$251 million for the relief of economically depressed areas. Passage of the bill over the 
President’s veto, Failed to pass 45-39 (D 40-14; R 5-25), May 24. 


100. S 910. Payments to Local Governments Act of 1960. Motion to recommit (kill) the bill, 
which proposed a limited program of federal payments in lieu of taxes to communities. 
Rejected 30-52 (D 10-40; R 20-12), May 12. 


98. S722. Area Redevelopment Act of 1960 (RC 103), Motion to concur in the House ver- 
sion of the bill. Agreed to 45-32 (D 40-11; R 5-21), May 6. 


82. S 3058. Mutual Security Act of 1960. Ellender (D La.) amendment to delete a provision 
authorizing grants of surplus agricultural commodities to promote economic development in 
underdeveloped areas. Agreed to 45-38 (D 29-24; R 16-14), May 2. 


92. HK 11510, House version of Mutual Security Act of 1960. Passage of the bill as amended 
by the Senate. Passed 60-25 (D 37-18; R 23-7), May 2. 


59. HR 8601. Civil Rights Act of 1960, Motion totable amendment to aliow Attorney General 
to enter private suits for school desegregation and amendment to add PartIII, Tabling motion 
agreed to 56-34 (D 33-23; R 23-11), April 4. 

44. Civil Rights Proposals. Motion to table amendment to provide for court-appointed 


referees or Presidertially appointed enrollment officers to register Negroes. Tabling 
motion agreed to 51-43 (D 27-35; R 24-8), March 24, 


35. Civil Rights Proposals. Motion totable amendment to pending Administration bill to add 
Part Ill, empowering the Attorney General to seek injunctions to protect any civil right. 
Tabling motion agreed to 55-38 (D 34-28; R 21-10), March 10. 


34. Civil Rights Proposals. Douglas (D Ill.)-Javits (R N.Y.) motion to limit debate by 
invoking cloture on the civil rights filibuster (two-thirds majority required). Rejected 42-53 
(D 30-33; R 12-20), March 10. (64 ‘‘yeas’’ were required for adoption.) 





A “Y”’ (for ‘‘yea’’) or ‘‘N’’ (for 
‘‘nay’’) indicates the position the 
Member of Congress should have taken 
on each vote in order to support the 
position of the interest group whose 
initials head the column. A blank 
indicates the interest group did not 
pick the vote in question as one of the 
key votes on which it rates Members. 
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- KEY - 
ADA - Americans for Democratic Action FB 
COPE - Committee on Political Education (AFL-CIO) 
FU - National Farmers Union ACA 





- American Farm Bureau Federation 
CAA . = Civic Affairs Associates 
- Americans for Constitutional Action 
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15. S 8. Emergency Federal Assistance for School Construction. Passage of bill, authoriz- 
ing appropriations for two years of $20 per child of school age -- about $917 million a year. 
Passed 51-34 (D 42-12; R 9-22), Feb. 4. 


10. S 8. Clark (D Pa.) amendment to Committee bill to authorize $25 per school-age-child, 
or $1.1 billion, per year for an indefinite period for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. Rejected 44-44 (D 39-17; R 5-27), Feb. 3. 


1. S 2436. Prevent corrupt practices in federal elections by limiting campaign funds and 
requiring certain reports. Amendment to require reports on campaign contributions and 
spending in primary elections. Agreed to 50-39 (D 34-21; R 16-18), Jan. 19. 


1959 


211. HR 8385. Senate version of the Mutual Security Appropriation bill. Ellender (D La.) 
amendment to reduce military assistance funds by $100 million -- to $1.2 billion. Rejected 
37-53 (D 30-30; R 7-23), Sept. 12. 


210. S 1697. Authorize President to approve economic aid for Communist-dominated 
countries other than the Soviet Union or those in the Far East when important for national 
security. Passed 49-40 (D 33-23; R 16-17), Sept. 12. 


209. HR 5421. Authorize a three-year, $15 million program of construction subsidies for 
fishing vessels. Passed 55-30 (D 40-16; R 15-14), Sept. 11. 


208. HR $105. Revised fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill retaining 67 projects 
not in the President’s budget. Passage of the bill over the President's veto (two-thirds 
majority required). Passed 72-23 (D 60-2; R 12-21), Sept. 10. 


207. HR 3610. Amend the 1948 Water Pollution Control Act and raise the annual ceiling 
for federal grants for sewage plant construction from $50 million to $80 million. Passed 
61-27 (D 48-8; R 13-19), Sept. 9. 


202. HR 9035. Permit an increase in the interest rates on Series E and H Government 
savings bonds. Anderson (D N.M.) amendment to set a new maximum interest rate at 4.25 
percent. Agreed to 45-41 (D 43-11; R 2-30), Sept. 8. 


192. S 1748. PL 480 Extension. Amendment to establish demonstration food stamp pro- 
grams in from three to six separate areas inthe U.S, Rejected 41-46 (D 39-16; R 2-30), 
Sept. 4. 


198. S 1748. Extend PL 480, Humphrey amendment directing Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish demonstration food stamp programs and authorize appropriation of $15 million for 
such purpose. Agreed to 44-38 (D 36-16; R 8-22), Sept. 7. 


201. HR 8609. Passage of Senate version of House-passed bill to extend PL 480. Passed 
€8-14 (D 44-7; R 24-7), Sept. 7. 


153. S 812. A bill to create a 150,000-member Federal Youth Conservation Corps to work 
on federal and state conservation projects. Passed 47-45 (D 45-15; R 2-30), Aug. 13. 


150. S57. Housing Act of 1959, authorizing $1.4 billion for various programs, including 
public housing and urban renewal. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto (two-thirds 
majority required), Failed to pass 55-40 (D 53-10; R 2-30), Aug. 12. 


138. S 107. Amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 tc include floating drydocks in the list 
of vessels eligible for federal ship mortgage insurance. Passed 48-41 (D 47-8; R 1-33), 
July 28. 


132. S 819. Amend the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Motion to table amendment 
that students not be required to file affidavits that they did not support subversive organiz- 
ations. Tabling motion rejected 39-54 (D 24-38; R 15-16), July 23. 


135. S 819. Long (D La.) motion to recommit the bill. Agreed to 49-42 (D 26-34; R 23-8) 
July 23. 


120. HR 7509. Fiscal 1960 Public Works bill, appropriating $1,256,836,300. Motion to 
recommit the bill withinstructions to reduce it to $1,176,677,000 recommended in President’s 
budget. Rejected 17-72 (D 5-52; R 12-20), July 9. 


119. HR 3460. Authorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue up to $750 million worth 
of revenue bonds to finance new power facilities. Motion to recommit the bill to the Public 
Works Committee. Rejected 17-73 (D 2-56; R 15-17), July 9. 


116. S 1451. Mutual Security Act of 1959. Amendment to suspend aid to any country which 
the President determined to be expropriating United States-owned property without adequate 
compensation. Agreed to 59-32 (D 33-25; R 26-7), July 8. 


107. S 1451. Ellender (D La.) amendment to authorize appropriation of $700 million for the 
Development Loan Fund instead of $2 billion for two years. Rejected 30-50 (D 20-34; 
R 10-16), July 2. 


105. S 1451. Motion to table appeal from ruling of Presiding Officer that financing the 
Development Loan Fund by Treasury borrowings was permissible under Senate rules. 
Rejected 42-48 (D 35-24; R 7-24) July 1. 


“ADA 1959 stands not used in numerically averaged ratings. 
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99. HR 7523. Tax Rate Extension Act of 1959, extending for an additional year corporate 
and certain excise tax rates. Long (D La.) amendments to increase federal public assistance 
payments to the states. Agreed to 42-36 (D 36-16; R 6-20), June 25. 


91. HR 6769. Appropriate $4,056,746,581 for the Departments of Labor and HEW and related 
agencies in fiscal 1960. Motionto recommit the bill and report with total figure not exceeding 
the $3,691,685,581 budget request. Rejected 26-70 (D 2-60; R 24-10), June 24. 


87. S 1968. A bill to provide a new wheat program for the 1960 and 196! crops. Johnson (D 
Texas) motion to accept the House version. Agreed to 44-40 (D 41-i2; R 3-28), June 22, 


85. Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. Rejected 46-49 (D 15-47; 
R 31-2), June 19, 

72. HR 7175. Fiscal 1960 Agriculture Department appropriation. Williams (R Del.) 
amendment to reduce the calendar 1960 authorization for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program from $250 million to $100 million. Rejected 26-51 (D 5-42; R 21-9), June 2. 


73. HR 7175. Williams (R Del.) amendment to reduce the calendar 1960 advance authoriza- 
tion for the soil bank conservation reserve program from $450 million to $375 million. 
Rejected 37-48 (D 12-41; R 25-7), June 3. 


64. S 1968. A bill to provide a new wheat program for the 1960 and 1961 crops. Amendment 
to limit to $35,000 the total amount of price support loans to any person for any one year’s 
production of agricultural commodities. Agreed to 57-20 (D 31-20; R 26-0), May 22. 


65. S 1968. Humphrey (D Minn.) amendment to provide price supports of 85 percent of 
parity, rather than the bill’s 80 percent, to wheat farmers reducing acreage by 20 percent. 
Rejected 30-48 (D 25-26; R 5-22), May 22. 


59. S 44. Authorize federal construction of the San Luis dam and reservoir to irrigate 
500,000 acres in San Joaquin Valley, Calif., under a partnership agreement with the state 
of California. Motion to recommit. Rejected 24-57 (D 12-43; R 12-14), May 12. 


36. S 1555. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. McClellan (D Ark.) 
amendment to add ‘Bill of Rights,’’ to protect union members against unfair actions by 
their unions. Agreed to 47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2), April 22. 


37. S 1555. Goldwater (R Ariz.) motion to table a motion to reconsider the vote on 
McClellan’s amendment, Vice President Nixon voted ‘‘yea’’ to break a 45-45 tie (D 13-43; 
R 32-2), April 22. 


38. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to permit state labor relations agencies or state 
courts to handle labor disputes the National Labor Relations Board declines to handle. Re- 
jected 39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9), April 23. 


42. S$ 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to bar organizational or recognition picketing 
where a majority of employees had not sought recognition of the union; and to impose criminal 
penalties for ‘‘shakedown’’ picketing. Rejected 30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11), April 24. 


43. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to prohibit unions from inducing or coercing an 
employer or employee to stop doing business with another firm or handling its goods, and 
to extend the secondary boycott provisions to all unions. Rejected 41-50 (D 16-43; R 25-7), 
April 24. 


46. S 1555. Eastland (D Miss.) amendment to require secret-ballot strike votes before any 
strike could take place, Rejected 28-60 (D 12-46; R 16-14), April 24. 


29. HR 5640, Extend until July 1 some provisions of the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958. McNamara (D Mich.) amendment to extend all provisions of the act 
until July 1, 1960. Rejected 38-49 (D 37-20; R 1-29), March 25. 


28. S722. Authorize federal loans and grants totaling $389.5 million for the redevelop- 
ment of economically depressed rural and industrial areas. Passage of the bill. Passed 
49-46 (D 45-16; R 4-30), March 23. 


13. S1. Authorize federal grants of $465 million to communities for airport construction 
projects. Substitute amendment to continue the existing program of $63 million yearly in 
grants for airport projects. Rejected 35-53 (D 7-51; R 28-2), Feb. 6. 

14. S 1, Cotton (R N.H.) amendment restricting federal grants for airport buildings to 
those which house air safety facilities. Rejected 33-53 (D 5-51; R 28-2), Feb. 6. 

6. S57. Housing Act of 1959, Capehart (R Ind.) substitute for the Democratic-sponsored 
housing bill, cutting the total authorization by $1.3 billion. Rejected 32-58 (D 7-51; R 25-7), 
Feb, 4. 

7. S57. Capehart amendment todelete authorization of 35,000 public housing units. Rejected 
37-50 (D 13-43; R 24-7), Feb. 4. 

12. S57. Passage of amended bill, authorizing $2.7 billion in loans and grants for housing 
over a six-year period. Passed 60-28 (D 47-10; R 13-18), Feb. 5. 

2. Senate rules. Johnson (D Texas) motion totable motion also providing for adoption of all 
85th Congress rules except Rule 22 (on cloture) with immediate consideration of a revised 
Rule 22, Tabling motion agreed to 60-36 (D 40-22; R 20-14), Jan. 9. 

*ADA 1959 stands not used in numerically averaged ratings. 
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Roll-call votes in the years 1955-58 used by the Farm Bureau Federation and by the 
Americans for Constitutional Action in rating Senators are listed below by their CQ roll-call 
numbers.’’ ‘‘Y’’ or ‘‘N’’ indicates the vote in accordance with the Farm Bureau or ACA 
position: 

1958 - Farm Bureau Federation: Senate 24 (N), 134 (Y) 

- Americans for Constitutional Action: Senate 24 (N), 32 (Y), 43 (N), 44 (N), 48 (N), 

65 (N), 68 (N), 78 (Y), 93 (Y), 96 (Y), 102 (Y), 103 (Y), 104 (Y), 109 (N), 141 (Y), 
167 (N), 186 (N), 187 (N), 196 (Y), 197 (Y). 

1957 - ACA: Senate 15 (Y), 18 (Y), 32 (N), 34 (Y), 49 (Y), 55 (Y), 59 (N), 71 (Y), 82 (Y). 

1956 - ACA: Senate 7 (Y), 12(Y), 28(Y), 42(N), 49 (N), 51 (Y), 77 (N), 85 (Y), 90 (Y), 108 (N), 
113 (N), 121 (N), 129 (N). 

1955 - ACA: Senate 18 (Y), 48 (Y), 53 (Y), 71 (N), 80 (N). 


HOUSE 


In rating members of the House, the ADA used 9 votes in 1960; COPE, 7 votes in 1960 and 
3 in 1959; Farmers’ Union, 3 in 1960and 7 in 1959; Farm Bureau Federation, 3 in 1960, 3 in 
1959 and 2 in 1958; Civic Affairs Associates, 7 in 1960 and 7 in 1959; and Americans for 
Constitutional Action, 19 in 1959, 12 in 1958 and 9 in 1957, 


1960 


Roll Call 78. HR 9883. Postal and Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Acts of 1960, provid- 
ing 7% percent pay increase for 1.6 million federal employees. Passage of the bill over the 
President’s veto. Passed 345-69 (D 256-13; R 89-56), July 1. 


75. HR 12677. Increase minimum wage protection. Kitchin (D N.C.) substitute extending 
$l-an-hour wage protection and raising the hourly minimum for previously covered workers 
to $1.15. Agreed to 211-203 (D 90-176; R 121-27), June 30. 


65. HR 12261. Farm bill offering wheat growers choice between higher price supports and 
acreage cut backs or lower suppe-zts with unlimited production, Rejected 171-236 (D 162-100; 
R 9-136), June 23. 


58. HR 12049, Amend the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. Sisk (D Calif.) 
motion to recommit the bill to the House Science and Astronautics Committee with instruc- 
tions to delete a section relinquishing Government ownership of patents under NASA research 
contracts, Rejected 120-270 (D 120-129; R 0-141), June 9. 


53. HR 10128. School Construction Assistance Act of 1960, authorizing $325 million a year 
for four years in federal matching grants tothe states for public school construction. Passage 
of the bill. Passed 206-189 (D 162-97; R 44-92), May 26. 


42. HR 7155. Authorize federal construction of the San Luis irrigation unit as part of the 
California Central Valley project. Ullman (DOre.)amendment to delete a section exempting 
from the 160-acre limit of federal reclamation law all lands irrigated by state water from 
the project. Agreed to 214-179 (D 211-37; R 3-142), May 18. 

36. S 722. Area Redevelopment Act, authorizing $251 million in federal loans and grants to 
chronically depressed industrial and rural areas. Passage of the bill. Passed 202-184 
(D 179-69; R 23-115), May 4. 


23. HR 10213, Emergency Home Ownership Act, authorizing $1 billion special assistance 
program to buy federally insured home mortgages on new construction where the principal 
was $13,500 or less. Passed 214-163 (D 201-40; R 13-123), April 28. 


20. HR 11510, Mutual Security Act of 1960. Authorize appropriations of $1,318,400,000 for 
certain non-military assistance portions of the Mutual Security Program for fiscal 1961. 
Passed 243-130 (D 162-79; R 81-51), April 21. 


13. HR 8601. Civil Rights Act of 1960. Amendment embodying the Administration’s pro- 
posal for court-appointed referees to help Negroes register and vote when the court has 
found discrimination. Agreed to 295-124 (D 172-100; R 123-24), March 23. 


6. HR 10743. Supplemental Appropriation Bill. Amendment to appropriate $50 million to 
liquidate obligations already made for urban renewal and slum-clearance grants. Rejected 
158-187 (D 139-77; R 19-110), Feb. 29. 


5. HR 3610. Amend the 1948 Water Pollution Control Act by raising to $90 million annually 
the federal contributions for sewage plant construction. Passage of the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Failed to pass 249-157 (D 234-27; R 15-130), Feb. 25. 


1959 


85. HR 9105. Revised fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill retaining 67 projects that 
were not in the President's budget. Passage of bill over the President’s veto. Passed 280- 
121 (D 260-5; R 20-116), Sept. 10. 


79. HR 9035. Increase in interest rate on Series E and H Government bonds. Motion to 
recommit with instructions to permit issuance of long-term U.S. securities at interest 
rates over 4,25 percent. Rejected 134-255 (D 3-252; R 131-3), Sept. 4. 


74. HR 7509. Fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill, appropriating funds for 67 
projects not in the President’s budget. Passage of the bill over the President’s veto, Failed 
to pass 274-138 (D 263-6; R 11-132), Sept. 2. 
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68. S 2539. Housing Act of 1959 (revised bill). Motionto recommit with instructions that it 
be reported back with amendments spreading the $550 million urban renewal program over two 
years instead of one. Rejected 156-231 (D 41-215; R 115-16), Aug. 27. 


67. HR 5421. Authorize for certain fishing vessels a $3 million, three-year program of 
construction subsidies covering up to one-third of the difference in construction costs 
between domestic and foreign shipyards. Passed 272-108 (D 225-23; RK 47-85), Aug. 26. 


64. HR 8609, PL 480 Extersion. Sullivan (D Mo.) ame:.dment to authorize establishment of 
a food stamp program. Agreed to 232-127 (D 210-28; R 22-99), Aug. 20. 


58. HR 8342, 1959 labor reform bill. Landrum (D Ga.) and Griffin (R Mich.) amendment to 
substitute for committee bill their bill, containing curbs on secondary boycotts and organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing. Agreed to 229-201 (D 95-184; R 134-17), Aug. 13. 


59. HR 8342. Kearns (R Pa.) motion to recommit the bill. Rejected 149-279 (D 141-137; 
R 8-142), Aug. 14. 


54. H Res 326, Tennessee Valley Authority revenue bond bill. Motion to order the previous 
question (preventing Republican budgetary-contrcl amendments), Agreed to 244-166 (D 239- 
26; R 5-140), July 23. 


46. HR 3. A bill to permit federal courts to strike down state laws under the federal pre- 
emption doctrine only if Congress had specified its intention to preempt the field. Motion to 
recommit. Rejected 191-227 (D 161-112; R 30-115), June 24. 


47. HR 3. Passage of the bill. Passed 225-192 (D 111-162; R 114-30, June 24, 


37. HR 7246, Wheat bill. Motion to retain supports at 75 percent of parity and acreage at 
55 million acres but eliminate the 15-acre limitation and permit all wheat farmers to vote in 
annuai wheat referendum, Rejected 141-224 (D 28-211; R 113-13), June 12. 


38. HR 7246. Passage of the bill. Passed 189-177 (D 177-63; R 12-114), June 12. 


4i. S 1968 (Senate version of HR 7246). Adoption of the conference report (H Rept 560). 
Rejected 202-214 (D 195-71; R 7-143), June 18. 


40. H Res 293, An open rule providing for consideration of HR 7500, the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959, authorizing $3,542,600,000 in funds, Agreed to 278-93 (D 186-52; R 92-41), June 15. 


36. S 1901. A bill designed to stabilize tobacco support prices. Passage of the bill. Passed 
250-149 (D 218-39; R 32-110), June 10, 


33. HR 7509. Fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation. Taber (R N.Y.) motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to reduce by 5 percent each constcuction item of $5 million or more. 
Rejected 149-251 (D 25-233; R 124-18), June 9. 


29. HR 3610. Water Pollution Act, doubling -- to$100millionannually -- federal contribu- 
tions to sewage plant construction. Motion to require states. to match the federal grants 
dollar for dollar. Rejected 156-240 (D 29-227; R 127-13), June 9. 


21. S57. Housing Act of 1959. Thomas (D Texas) amendment to make all additional funds 
authorized in the bill available only upon enactment of pertinent appropriation bills. Agreed 
to 222-201 (D 80-194; R 142-7), May 21. 


22. S57. Kilburn (R N.Y.) motionto recommit the bill and substitute the Herlong (D Fla.) bill 
(HR 7117), authorizing no public housing and cutting the total housing authorization to $1.3 
billion, Rejected 189-234 (D 60-215; R 129-19), May 21. 


20. HR 7175. Appropriate $3,939,165,498 for the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1960. 
Motion to limit to $50,000 any single Commodity Credit Corp. price-support loan. Agreed to 
261-165 (D 114-161; R 147-4), May 20. 


17. HR 3460, Authorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue up to $750 million worth 
of bonds to finance new power facilities. Motion to increase control of executive agencies 
and Congress over the issuance of bonds. Rejected 182-231 (D 41-227; R 141-4), May 7. 


16. S 144. To give the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration (instead of 
the Secretary of Agriculture) final authority to approve or disapprove REA loans. Passage 
over the President’s veto. Failed to pass 280-146 (D 274-4; R 6-142), April 30. 


9. HR 1011, Extension of Federal Airport Construction Act authorizing $297 million in 
federal matching grants. Amendment to cut authorizations. Rejected 194-214 (D 57-209; 
R 137-5), March 19, 


2. HR 2256. Veterans’ housing bill. Motion to delete the section providing $300 million 
for the direct housing loan program. Rejected 123-277 (D 2-257;R 121-20), Feb. 4. 


House roll-call votes in 1957 and 1958 used by the Farm Bureau Federation and by the 
Americans for Constitutional Action in rating Representatives are listed below by their CQ 
roll-call numbers: 


1958 - Farm Bureau Federation: House 16 (N), 40 (N). 
- Americans for Constitutional Action: House 10 (Y), 16 (N), 29 (Y), 48 (N), 63 (N), 
65 (N), 69 (N), 72 (N), 79 (Y), 81 (N), 82 (N), 87 (Y). 
1957 - ACA: House 4 (Y), 26 (Y), 31 (Y), 43 (N), 49 (Y), 53 (Y), 66 (Y), 73 (Y), 81 (N). 


*ADA 1959 stands not used in numerically averaged ratings. 
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On Outside Campaigners 














CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES SELECT ‘FAVORITE CAMPAIGNERS’ 


Presidential nominees John F, Kennedy and Richard 
M, Nixon are regarded as the men who would be the most 
help as guest campaigners by Congressional candidates 
of their own parties. 


This is the finding of a poll mailed Aug. 29 by Con- 
gressional Quarterly to all Senate and House incumbents 
seeking reelection as well as all challengers nominated 
as of that date either by primary or because they faced 
no opposition in subsequent primaries. 


CQ listed a number of party leaders in letters to 
candidates of each party and asked Congressional! candi- 
dates toindicate whether they felt each guest campaigner 
would “‘help a lot’’, “help a little’’ or be of ‘‘no help’’. 
Candidates were asked to name anyone else they felt would 
“‘help particularly’’ in their state or district. They 
were also asked to gauge whether ‘‘outside leaders’’ had 
been a major influence, a minor influence or no influence 
on the outcome of past elections in their district or 
state. 


CQ received 167 Democratic replies and 184 Repub- 
lican replies. 


Campaigners were not asked to sign their names but 
were requested to indicate the section of the country 
they came from, 


Top Campaigners 


Democrats 


Kennedy was ranked top campaigner for Democrats in 
the nation-wide totals and in all sectors of the country 
except the South, where Vice Presidential candidate 
Lyndon B, Johnson held the lead. Johnson, Senate Majority 
Leader, was rated second most helpful overall cam- 
paigner. Former President Harry S, Truman and 1952 
and 1956 standard bearer Adlai E, Stevenson ranked 
third and fourth most effective campaigners respectively. 


This rating was in contrast to a similar poll taken 
by CQ in 1956 of Members running for reelection in what 
were judged to be fairly close races. In that poll, the 
Presidential nominee, Stevenson, was second to Truman, 
and the Vice Presidential nominee, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D Tenn.), ranked fifth, Johnson ranked third and 
National Chairman Paul M. Butler (1955-60) ranked 
fourth. Kennedy’s name was not in the list of suggested 
outside campaigners and he received three write-ins in 
39 Democratic replies. 


Practically tied for the ranking of least helpful 
Democratic campaigner of those suggested were Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt with 53 votes of ‘‘no help’’ or other 
negative comment and Rep. Chester B. Bowles (D Conn.) 


with 51 such marks. Mrs. Roosevelt received three 
indications she would hurt a Democrat’s campaign and 
one Southern Democrat said her appearance would “‘ruin 
me.’’ Bowles received two negative notations, Stevenson 
two and Kennedy one. One Democrat encircled the entire 
group of suggested Democratic campaigners and noted 
‘‘not popular in our state of South Carolina,”’ 


Republicans 


On the Republican side, Nixon edged out President 
Eisenhower as the campaigner whom most candidates felt 
would be a lot of help. The President led Nixon in the 
West and the two were tied in the South with Nixon leading 





Are Guests Worthwhile? 


Just how valuable is it to a candidate to have 
‘‘outsiders’’ come into a campaign? 


Candidates of both parties indicated specific 
leaders might help a lot, whereas, when asked 
abstractly whether outside campaigners had signi- 
ficant influence on the outcome in the past, candi- 
dates rated their help of less importance. In both 
measurements of outside help, Republican candidates 
tended to count the influence of outside party leaders 
higher than did Democrats. 


CQ asked all candidates ‘‘In past elections in 
your district or state, have appearances by outside 
leaders of either party been: a major influence on the 
outcome; a minor influence on the outcome; no in- 
fluence at all?’’ 


Of 157 Republican candidates responding to the 
question, 48 (30.6 percent) said they were a major 
influence; 101 (64.3 percent) said they were a minor 
influence and 8 (5.1 percent) said they were of no 


influence. 


Of 154 Democrats answering the question, 39 
(25.3 percent) said guest campaigners were a 
major influence on the outcome of elections, 92 (59.7 
percent) said they were a minor influence and 23 
(14.9 percent) said they were of no influence. 








The ratings of party leaders suggested in the 
CQ poll showed Republican leaders were marked 
‘fa lot’’ of helpby54.0 percent of GOP candidates, ‘‘a 
little’’ help by 29.0 percent and ‘‘no help’’ by 17.0 
percent. Democratic leaders were rated ‘‘a lot’’ of 
help by 46.7 percent of their candidates, ‘‘a little’’ 
help by 32.2 percent and ‘‘no help’’ by 21.1 percent. 
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Outside Campaigners - 2 


in the East and Midwest. Close behind, as the third most 
effective campaigner came GOP Vice Presidential candi- 
date Henry Cabot Lodge. New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) received 
fourth and fifth most votes respectively. 


In the 1956 poll, which brought 50 Republican re- 
sponses, the President led with Vice Presidential candi- 
date Nixon second. National Chairman Leonard W, Hall 
(1953-57) was third and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson ranked fourth, 


Benson was far ahead for the dubious honor of least 
effective campaigner among the suggested Republicans 
in 1960. He received one indication he would hurt a 
campaign. Goldwater received two such notations. 


Democratic Responses 


Replies were received from 167 Democratic candi- 
dates for Congressional office: 41 from the East, 59 from 
the Midwest, 37 from the South and 30 from the West. 
(All individual totals will be larger than total replies 
since each candidate was asked to vote on all suggested 
campaigners.) 


Democrats were asked to gauge the effect of eight 
potential campaigners: Truman, Kennedy, Johnson, 
Bowles, who served as one of Kennedy’s foreign policy 
advisors, Democratic National Chairman Henry M. Jack- 
son, Mrs. Roosevelt, Stevenson and Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D Mo.). 


For the total votes each received as well as their 
totals in each of the four sections of the country, see 
following page. 


In addition Democratic candidates wrote inthe names 
of these persons, who they thought would “‘help partic- 
ularly”’ intheir district or state: Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.) (14 writeins); House Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas) 
(12); Sen. Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) (10); Sens, Eugene J. 
McCarthy (Minn.) and Richard B. Russell (Ga.) (6 each); 
Sen. Edmund S, Muskie (Maine) (4); Sens. Clair Engle 
(Calif.), Harry Flood Byrd (Va.), A.S, Mike Monroney 
(Okla.) and Herman E, Talmadge (Ga.) (3 each); Govs. 
Leroy Collins (Fla.) and Abraham A, Ribicoff (Conn.), 
Sens. John O, Pastore (R.I.) and Joseph S, Clark (Pa.), 
ex-Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D N.Y. 1949-55) and 
Presidential nominee Kennedy’s brother and campaign 
manager, Robert Kennedy (2 each); and Sens, Clinton P, 
Anderson (N.M.), the late Thomas C, Hennings (Mo.), 
Harrison A, Williams Jr. (N.J.), Barry Goldwater (R 
Ariz.), Quentin N, Burdick (N.D.) and Philip A. Hart 
(Mich.), Reps. Albert Rains (Ala.), John W. McCormack 
(Mass.) and Frank Kowalski (Conn.), Gov. Robert B, 
Meyner (N.J.), Philadelphia Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
ex-Sen. Herbert H, Lehman (1949-57), New York City 
Mayor Robert F, Wagner, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, ex-Secretary of Agriculture Charles F, 
Brannan (1948-53), ‘‘other members of the Kennedy 
family’’, ‘‘Jackson’’ and ex-Rep. Martin Dies (Texas 
1931-45, 1953-59) (1 each). 








Family Campaigners 


Poll responses indicated a belief in the effective- 
ness of family campaigners. There were a number 
of write-in votes for campaigners related to men 
prominent in political affairs either at present or in 
the past, besides the 61 votes Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of 
the late President Franklin D, Roosevelt, received as 
a ‘‘help a lot’’ Democratic campaigner. A number of 
those receiving votes, like Mrs. Roosevelt, have been 
active in public affairs on their own, 


Those ‘‘family campaigners’’ mentioned: Mrs. 
Pat Nixon, wife of the GOP Presidential nominee, 
four Republican write-in votes; John Roosevelt, son 
of President Roosevelt, two Republican write-ins; 
Robert Kennedy, brother and campaign manager of the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, two Democratic 
write-ins; ex-Rep. Franklin D, Roosevelt Jr.(DN.Y. 
1949-55), son of President Roosevelt, two Demo- 
cratic write-ins; and ‘‘other members of the Kennedy 
family’’, one Democratic write-in. (One ofthe votes 
for John Roosevelt as a campaigner who would be of 
particular help came from the Republican who op- 
poses his brother, Rep. James Roosevelt (D Calif.).) 











Republican Responses 


Replies were received from 184 Republican candi- 
dates: 58 from the East, 66 from the Midwest, 34 from 
the South and 26 from the West. 


Republicans were asked to judge the effectiveness of 
nine possible campaigners: President Eisenhower, Nixon, 
Lodge, Benson, Goldwater, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, GOP National Chairman Thruston B, Morton, 
Rockefeller, and Secretary of Interior Fred A, Seaton. 


For the total votes each received as well as their 
totals in each of the four sections of the country, see 
following page. 


Republican candidates wrote in others who would 
‘thelp particularly” in their district or state campaign: 
Rep. Walter H. Judd (Minn.) (33 votes); House Minority 
Leader Charles A, Halleck (12), Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.) (8); Secretary of the Treasury Robert B, Anderson 
and wife of the Presidential nominee, Mrs. Pat Nixon 
(4 each); Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.), Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.), Post- 
master General Arthur E, Summerfieid and Rep. Robert 
P. Griffin (Mich.) (3 each); Sens. Thomas H, Kuchel 
(Calif.) and Roman L, Hruska (Neb.), Reps. Bruce Alger 
(Texas) and Gerald R. Ford (Mich.), Secretary of Com- 


‘merce Frederick H. Mueller, Budget Bureau director 


Maurice H, Stans, General Douglas MacArthur and John 
Roosevelt (2 each); and Sen. Hugh Scott (Pa.), Reps. 
Richard H, Poff (Va.) and Hamer H. Budge (Idaho), 
former British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, ex 
New York Gov. Thomas E, Dewey (1943-55), former Pres- 
ident Herbert C. Hoover, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
special assistant to the President Don Paarlberg, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Admiral Ben Moreell, Henry Ford 
Il, ‘‘Miller’’, ‘‘any Army service secretary’’ and ‘‘pro- 
minent Republican women’”’ (1 each.). 
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VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATIONS IN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Sen, John F. 
Kennedy (D Mass.) are counting on the help of 2 million 
volunteer political amateurs in their bids for the Presi- 
dency this November. 

The Nixon volunteer drive got off the ground first. 
Peter M, Flanigan, New York investment banker, organ- 
ized a New Yorkers for Nixon organization in November, 
1959. Flanigan came to Washington in March to organize 
a national organization of Nixon volunteers. So when 
Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge were nominated tohead the 
1960 Presidential ticket at the GOP national convention in 
Chicago in July, ‘‘we were ready to launch the Nixon- 
Lodge Volunteers in full bloom,’’ Flanigan told Congres- 
sional Quarterly on Sept. 16, Flanigan said the aim of the 
Nixon-Lodge Volunteers is to have a Nixon-Lodge club 
‘‘in every community” inthe land, andtorecruit 1 million 
volunteers. Flanigan is director of the national Nixon- 
| odge Volunteers. Charles F, Rhyne, Washington attorney 
and former president of the American Bar Assn., was 
named national chairman of Nixon-Lodge Volunteers on 
Aug. 22. Rhyne told CQ on Sept. 16 that although the 
Volunteers’ official goal was 1 million members and 
5,000 clubs by election day, Nov. 8, he personally hoped 
that the Nixon-Lodge group could recruit at least 3 
million volunteers. 

Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson, also largely a 
volunteer group, was created on July 20 after Kennedy 
and Sen, Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) had been named to 
head the Democratic ticket. Kennedy named Byron R, 
White, Denver attorney, as national chairman. White 
announced on Aug, 20 that Citizens for Kennedy and John- 
son was ‘‘commencing a national recruiting drive to en- 
roll our first 1 million members...from among Republi- 
cans, Independents and Democrats who are not active in 
regular party organizations.’’ 

Although Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson got a 
later start than the Nixon Volunteers, it is an outgrowth 
of the ‘‘grass-roots’’ organizations that Kennedy set up 
in the seven states in which he entered Presidential pri- 
maries this year. The Citizens for Kennedyand Johnson 
organizations in Maryland, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin are built on 
the frame-work of the original Kennedy organizations 
which worked in these states prior to the primaries. 


Appeal to Independent Voters 


Both groups are making a ‘‘pitch’’ to recruit political 
amateurs. White, in particular, feels that the independent 
volunteer has a major contribution to make to a nation- 
wide political campaign. He told CQ on Sept. 16 that the 
votes are at the grass-roots and that ‘‘political campaigns 
should not be totally in the hands of the professional 
politicians,”’ 

Each group also seeks workers from the opposite 
party. Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge have had much success 
in this. Rhyne, for example, was a Democrat prior to 
1952, now calls himself an independent in politics. A 


number of state chairmen for Nixon-Lodge Volunteers, 
particularly in the South, are Democrats, Citizens for 
Kennedy and Johnson has as a national vice chairman 
Mrs. Agnes E, Meyer, of Washington, D.C., who re- 
nounced her life-long affiliation as a Republican on May 
31. John T.R. Godlewski, who gave up his Republican 
affiliation after resigning in April as attorney ofthe U.S, 
Commission cn Civil Rights with the charge that the 
Commission discriminated against Negroes and other 
minority groups, was named director of the Citizens for 
Kennedy and Johnson Nationalities Division on Sept, 12. 

Groups such as the Citizens and the Volunteers also 
attract Democrats and Republicans who are not sympa- 
thetic with their own party organizations. For example, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert H, Leh- 
man (D N.Y. 1949-57), long at loggerheads with Tammany 
leader Carmine DeSapio and New York State Chairman 
Michael Prendergast, serve as honorary co-chairmen of 
the New York Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson. 

In addition, many citizens whodo not want to be close- 
ly tied to any political party and will not work in Demo- 
cratic and Republican party organizations welcome the 
opportunity to be able to participate in a Presidential 
election through temporary organizations of volunteers 
such as Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson and Volunteers 
for Nixon and Lodge. Inthe past, volunteer organizations 
have proved to be good fund raisers among persons who 
did not want to contribute to Presidential campaigns 
through regular party channels. 

There is one major difference between the two organi- 
zations, however. Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson work 
in tandem with Democratic party organizations at the na- 
tional, state and local levels. Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge 
have liaison with, but work independently of, the Republi- 
can organizations. Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge put out 
their own campaign material. Citizens for Kennedy and 
Johnson use the material put out by the Democratic 
National Committee and state Democratic organizations. 

There is usually friction between volunteer political 
groups and the professional politicians. This friction 
reached the point of animosity between the Republican or- 
ganization and the Citizens for Eisenhower volunteer 
groups in 1952 and 1956 -- particularlyin1952. Flanigan 
told CQ that a real effort is being made this year to keep 
down such friction between the Nixon-Lodge Volunteers 
and Republican organizations. 


Why Large Numbers? 


The 2 million volunteers that are to be recruited 
will have neighborhood get-togethers, present programs 
before civic, service and women’s Clubs, give TV parties 
to watch the Kennedy-Nixon debates, hold caucuses and 
coffee klatches, and generally provide the excitement and 
enthusiasm that are the stuff of political rallies. 

But, underlying all this, they are basically being re- 
cruited for registration and get-out-the-votedrives. The 
Nixon-Lodge Volunteers are particularly important inthis 
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regard because the Republican party is the minority party 
in this country. GOP workers and Nixon-Lodge Volun- 
teers currently are being used primarily in registration 
drives for which they believe labor unions provide most 
of the manpower for the Democratic. ticket. Nixon-Lodge 
Volunteers estimate that they must pick up from 11 to i5 
percent more than the normal Republican vote, or from 
7 million to 8 million additional voters, for Nixon if 
he is to win the Presidency in November. 

The Kennedy forces developed a highly successful 
campaign technique as the result of the 1960 Presidential 
primaries and previous Kennedy victories in the House 
and Senate. Lawrence F, O’Brien, national organizer for 
the Kennedy campaign, has written a 38-page campaign 
manual for state, county and local chairmen of Citizens 
for Kennedy and Johnson Committees, which simply but 
forcefully outlines this campaign technique. 


Contact Voters Three Times 


The manual states that every voter should be con- 
tacted by the Kennedy organization three times before he 
votes. ‘‘First, he will receive a copy of the Kennedy 
tabloid. Second, he will receive a telephone call to his 





Interesting Volunteers 


A well-known former Democratic governor of 
Texas and a one-time Democratic candidate for 
governor in Georgia are among the recruits who have 
volunteered to work for the Nixon-Lodge ticket. Allan 
Shivers, who supported President Eisenhower in 
1952-56, is now organizing a state-wide Democrats- 
for-Nixon organization in Texas and James V, 
Carmichael is state chairman of the Georgia Volun- 
teers for Nixon-Lodge Committee. Carmichael won 
the highest popular vote ever garnered bya guberna- 
torial candidate in Georgia, but lost to the late Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge (D Ga.) under Georgia’s unit rule 
election law in the 1946 election. 

Mrs. John Loeb of New York City is an example 
of many Americans active in the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower organization in 1952-56 whoare now active in 





Citizens Groups - 








Interesting Citizens 


Some well-known Americans are active in Citi- 
zens for Kennedy-Johnson. Chairmanofthe Citizens 
for Kennedy and Johnson Committee in Bucks County, 
Pa., is James A, Michener of Pipersville, author of 
the nation’s current best-selling book, ‘‘Hawaii,’’ and 
many others. Sen. Edmund S, Muskie (D Maine) is 
chairman of the Maine Citizens for Kennedy and John- 
son Committee and Mayor Richardson B, Dilworthof 
Philadelphia is in charge of the Kennedy and Johnson 
Committee for eastern Pennsylvania, 

John A, Ryan, a native of Morristown, N.J., now 
an American businessman residing in Frankfort, 
Germany, is in charge of getting American service- 
men, businessmen, their families, and tourists 
traveling abroad to register and vote, A report that 
Ryan had lined up Princess Grace of Monaco, the 
former Grace Kelly of Philadelphia, to help him 
proved to be erroneous, however, to the disappoint- 
ment of the Citizens national headquarters. 

Harold Strandness, a Presbyterian pastor whois 
professor of religion at Jamestown College, James- 
town, N.D., is chairman of the North Dakota Citizens 
for Kennedy and Johnson Committee. Dr. Robert 
Michaelsen, a Methodist minister who is director of 
the School of Religion at the University of Iowa, is 
co-chairman of the lowa Citizens for Kennedy and 
Johnson Committee. 

Other college professors include Dr. Royce Pit- 
kin, president of Goddard College, chairman, Vermont 
Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson Committee; Neil 
A. McDonal¢, Rutgers University professor of politi- 
cal science, chairman of the New Jersey Committee; 
Walter F, Peterson, chairman of the social science 
department of Milwaukee-Downer College, co-chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Committee; and Harlan Cleve- 
land, dean of the Maxwell graduate school of citizen- 
ship and public affairs at the University of Syracuse, 
former editor of The Reporter magazine,chairman 
of the Onondega County, N.Y. Citizens Committee, 











the successor Volunteer for Nixon-Lodge organiza- 
tion. She was state co-chairman of Citizens for 
Eisenhower in 1956 and is state co-chairman of 
Citizens for Nixon-Lodge this year. Mrs. Charles 
P, Howard, who was likewise active in Eisenhower 
campaigns and served as deputy administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in 1953-54, is 
co-chairman of the Massachusetts Nixon-Lodge 
Volunteers. Christian A. Herter Jr., son of the 
Secretary of State, is also a Massachusetts co- 
chairman, 

Former Lt. Gov. Sam Lumpkin (D Miss.), heads 
Mississippi Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge. He is a 
former speaker of the Mississippi state house of 
representatives. Robert E, White of Billings, whois 
running for the Montana state house of representa- 
tives as a Democrat, is chairman of Montana Nixon- 
Lodge Volunteers. 

Dr. Fred Walsh of North Dakota State College is 
chairman of Nixon-Lodge Volunteers in North Dakota, 
and Dr. Charles Anspach, president emeritus of 
Central Michigan University, is state co-chairman 
for Michigan Nixon-Lodge Volunteers. 











home from a Kennedy volunteer asking him to vote for 
Senator Kennedy and offering a ride to the polls on elec- 
tion day. Third, he will be approached by a Kennedy 
volunteer as he goes to the polls to vote -- and go into 
the voting booth with the Kennedy name freshin his mind, 
This ideal one-two-three punch must win votes for 
Senator Kennedy,’’ the manual states. 

Ordinarily a state-wide Citizens for Kennedy and 
Johnson Committee is organized before county and local 
committees are organized, although Missouri already had 
county chairmen in Jackson County (Kansas City) and St. 
Louis County before a state chairman, State chairmen 
are appointed by White. Inadditiontothe state chairman, 
the state committee has an executive secretary, a ma- 
terials distribution chairman, a finance chairman, a pub- 
licity chairman and a special groups chairman, The 
special groups chairman organizes special state commit- 
tees of ‘‘senior citizens,’’ farmers, veterans, independent 
businessmen and professional men for Kennedy. Healso 
organizes Kennedy-for-President committees on school 
campuses in his state and county Labor-for-Kennedy com- 
mittees with a labor leader to serve as county chair- 
man. National chairmen for these special groups also 
have been appointed. (Weekly Report p. 1599-1600) 
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The Kennedy forces hope that Citizens for Kennedy 
and Johnson Committees will be set up in every com- 
munity of 1,000 population or more and even in smaller 
communities ‘‘where it is deemed feasible by the State 
Citizens chairman,’’ according to the manual. 

The Kennedy manual lays particular stress on the use 
of women, young people and labor union members in the 
Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson volunteer effort. It 
urges state, county and community chairmen to appoint 
women ‘‘to responsible positions’’ on Kennedy-Johnson 
committees in recognition ‘‘of the important role which 
women can and do play in politics.’’ It particularly 
recommends the use of women volunteers for making 
telephone calls, in their homes in their spare time, in 
the nation-wide telephone campaign that will be conducted 
‘to project Kennedy’s name into the home of every voter 
in the land.”’ 

Youthful recruits are best suited for door-to-door 
canvassing with campaign material, for car sticker dis- 
tribution and mailing, the Kennedy manual states. It 
likewise recommends the use of union members as driv- 
ers and the elderly to do ‘‘non-taxing tasks’’ such as 





Why He’s a Kennedy Citizen 


Why did Byron R, White, Denver attorney, agree 
to become national chairman of Citizens for Kennedy- 
Johnson? 

White has known Kennedy for 20 years and spear- 
headed the pre-convention drive for Kennedy in Colo- 
rado, ‘‘so naturally when he asked me to help him, I 
was glad to do all I could,’’ White said in July after 
Kennedy appointed him to his new post. 

White told CQon Sept. 16 that he was particularly 
impressed with Kennedy’s attempt ‘‘to bring the best 
thinking of the country to bear on public affairs. 
Unless the gap is closed between second-rate leader- 
ship and the great problems at home and abroad our 
future is not bright. Kennedy will provide this vitally 
needed vigorous, imaginative leadership, which we 
have not had for many years.’’ Like Kennedy, White is 
tremendously concerned about our ‘‘drift’’ in handling 
world problems, our position in the world vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, and he believes the average citizen 
is too. ‘‘Political campaigns should not be totally 
in the hands of professional politicians,’’ White told 
CQ. 

‘‘Whizzer’’ White was a phenomenon at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado a generation ago. He was not only 
unanimously selected as All-America halfback in 
1938, but he stood first in his graduating class that 
year. White sandwiched inthree years of professional 
football with the Pittsburgh Pirates (now the Steelers) 
and the Detroit Lions between one year at Oxford Uni- 
versity as a Rhodes Scholar, Yale University Law 
School and service in the Navy during World War Il. 
He first met Kennedy in England in 1939 when Ken- 
nedy’s father, Joseph P, Kennedy, was U.S. Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James. He later met 
Kennedy in the South Pacific during the war and in 
Washington when White was law clerk for the late 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson of the U.S, Supreme 
Court in 1946-47 and Kennedy was a freshman Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts. A native Coloradoan, 
now 43, White is a Democrat. 














Why He’s a Nixon Volunteer 


Why did Charles S, Rhyne, Washington, D.C., 
attorney, agree to become national chairman of 
Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge? 

‘‘Dick Nixon asked me to,’’ Rhyne told CQ on 
Sept. 16. ‘‘I have known Dick Nixon for 25 years. I 
met him at Duke University Law School, Then he was 
a quiet little Quaker boy who studied and worked hard 
and was a brilliant student. He graduated third in a 
class studded with Phi Beta Kappas. Inall of the time 
I have known him his head has never ‘swelled.’ He 
always has been the same, I believe in the man, I 
believe itis vital tothe future of our country that Dick 
Nixon be elected President. I think Nixon is a much 
misunderstood man. He is liberal, not Old-Guardin 
his thinking. He’s always looking forward, not back- 
ward. He thinks big. Above all, he believes in strict 
equality under the law. Afterall, that’sthe major -- 
the final -- difference between our system and that 
of the Communists. Nixon has been through the fire. 
He 1s so far out in front in experience and capacity 
that I can’t believe our people would choose anyone 
else. There is a calmness, a confidence about him. 
He looks at every new crisis as a challenge, and he 
takc.s every one in stride.’’ 

Rhyne is 48, a native of Charlotte, N.C., and a 
practicing attorney in Washington since 1937. He was 
president of the American Bar Association and the 
American Bar Foundation in 1957-58 and has been 
head of three other legal groups in the past two dec- 
ades. He is founder of Law Day, USA, and the World 
Peace Through Law program, on which he has had 
Nixon’s active support, and for whichhe received the 
Grotius Peace Prize in 1958. Rhyne wasa Democrat 
prior to 1952, has been an independent in politics 
since then. He has given financial support to candi- 
dates for public office in both parties. He has never 
been active in politics before. 











addressing envelopes, working in headquarters and mak- 
ing telephone calls. 

Local Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson Committees 
are expected to recruit volunteers, distribute campaign 
material, organize the telephone campaigns, provide 
election-day transportation and poll workers. The local 
committees should represent a broad cross-section of the 
community. They are advised to consult and cooperate 
with existing Democratic organizations ‘‘on all levels and 
at all times.’’ They are particularly admonished not to 
encroach on the established fund-raising activities of 
Democratic organizations. The clubsare self-supporting, 
mainly through the sale of pins, bracelets, miniature PT 
boats, hats and other novelties. 


Kennedy Tabloid 


Each new recruit in Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson 
is given a pocket-sized 4-1/4 by 5-inch red-white-and 
blue 24-page booklet called ‘‘Kennedy: Leader for the 
60s.’’ It illustrates Kennedy’s life in pictures, and ap- 
pears to be designed particularly with the young voter 
in mind. It accents Kennedy’s sports activities as a 
youth, his war record, and that of his brother, Joe Jr. 
(killed in action in World War II), the work of the Senator 
and his brother Robert who served as counsel on the 
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Senate Rackets Committee, Kennedy’s family, and Ken- 
nedy as a campaigner winning the primaries and the 
Presidential nomination at the Democratic national con- 
vention in Los Angeles in July, andasa crusader for ‘‘new 
frontiers’’ in the current campaign. 

Also an attraction to young Citizens, who may not 
even be old enough to vote, are Kennedy bumper stickers 
which can be used on bicycles as well as automobiles. 
Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson give away very few pins 
and buttons. Nearly everything must be purchased for the 
campaign fund and to pay costs of local Kennedy and 
Johnson Citizens committees. 


Republican Effort 


While the Republican party organization focuses its 
main attention ‘‘toward turning out the Republican vote’’ 
on Nov. 8, the Volunteers’ role is ‘‘to supplement and 
broaden the Republican effort, cooperating with the (GOP) 
party, but working independently and autonomously”’ of 
it. Nixon-Lodge Volunteers work for the election solely 
of the Presidential ticket. Nixon-Lodge Volunteers are 
cautioned to take no action by which their organization 
‘‘would lose its appeal to Independents or Democrats,”’ 
because their ‘‘job is to enlist, stimulate and activate 
Independents and Democrats’’ to vote for the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket. 

Each Nixon-Lodge Volunteers committee organizing 
a community club is urged to include a broad represen- 
tation from farmers, business, professional, labor and 
ethnic groups. Persons who were active in the 1952 and 
1956 Citizens for Eisenhower campaigns are particularly 
sought out. So, too, are persons who have been active 
in community drives, such as the Community Chest or 
the Red Cross. Leading attorneys, doctors, educators, 
churchmen, union officials, sports figures, farmers, 
heads of fraternal, civic and women’s organizations 
should be invited to become members of each local Nixon- 
Lodge Volunteers Community Club or to become advisers 
to it, the Volunteers’ manual says. 

Each club is to have five standing committees to 
handle public relations, membership, finances, the head- 
quarters and special activities, Special activities include 
rallies, coffee caucuses, neighbor canvasses, telephoning 
and getting voters to the polls on election day. 

The local Nixon-Lodge community clubs are self- 
supporting, except for the original launching kit sent to 
each club from the national headquarters. As ‘‘the ladies 
will do the lion’s share of the work,’’ women should be 
given ‘‘positions of leadership throughout the campaign,”’ 
local Nixon-Lodge Community Club chairmen are advised. 
Usually a woman is appointed co-chairman of a local club, 

Separate Youth for Nixon-Lodge clubs are organized 
in colleges to appeal to young voters. 


Campaign Material 


Nixon-Lodge Volunteers put out campaign material to 
whet the interest of would-be volunteers and to retain 
the interest of volunteers already recruited. 

A Nixon-Lodge newsletter is sent to clubs once a 
month, It is a six-page letter-size folder that can be 
mailed at bulk rate. It contains news and pictures of 
both national and local activities. The September News- 
letter had a story and pictures of Grocer Joe Tenopir of 
Moscow, Idaho, wearing a huge button stating, “‘I’m a 
grocery clerk for Nixon.’’ He started wearing the button 
after Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev was quoted as 
saying that Nixon was ‘‘nothing but a grocery clerk.”’ 


Citizens Groups - 4 


There is also a college edition of the Nixon-Lodge news- 
letter. It is a four-page folder, with a heavy accent on 
local College Youth for Nixon activities. 

College Youth for Nixon-Lodge puts out a manual 
spelling out the steps to be takenin forming local College 
Youth for Nixon-Lodge clubs. It points out that ‘‘out of the 
3.4 million students in our colleges and universities there 
are approximately 1.1 million eligible voters. This indi- 
cates...we have a lot of voters and we have a lot of man- 
power’’ which the Nixon forces hope to swing to the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket on Nov. 8 and tothe Republican party perm- 
anently. 


Operation Snap 


Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge need not belong toa club 
or to work through a local committee. Through Operation 
Snap it is possible for an old woman working in her own 
neighborhood or even a trapper living in ‘‘the sticks’’ to 
be a Nixon-Lodge Volunteer. The Nixon-Lodge Volunteers 
put out a 6% x 9% inch launching kit containing pins and 
buttons, postcards for Nixon, Nixon stickers and bumper 
strips, pamphlets entitled ‘‘Why America Needs Richard 
Nixon,’’ and sign-up cards recruiting others to vote for 
Nixon. The sign-up cards are pre-addressed to the na- 
tional Volunteers headquarters. They not only include the 
new Nixon volunteer’s name and address but alsohis oc- 
cupation, party affiliation and the kind of workhe is will- 
ing to do. This includes canvassing, clerical, telephon- 
ing, typing, coffee parties, distributing material, speak- 
ing, writing letters to editors, cake-baking, trarsporta- 
tion, baby-sitting and poll-watching on election day. 

Operation Snap gets down to the bare-bones essen- 
tials of campaigning. It includes a campaign folder citing 
‘“‘seven things you and your neighbors candoto help elect 
the next President through Operation Snap,”’ which means 
“‘Support Nixon At the Polls.’’ These campaign pointers 
include (1) sign up your friends; (2) have neighborhood 
parties; (3) send postcards for Nixon; (4) write letters- 
to-the-editor; (5) distribute campaign buttons and litera- 
ture; (6) canvass the neighborhood and (7) get-out-the vote. 

Operation Snap is primarily designed as an individual 
neighborhood operation, But it gently urges the Volun- 
teer to broaden his campaign effort. ‘‘Once you are 
underway,’’ the Operation Snap launching kit advises, ‘‘and 
after you have started your neighborhood program, you 
may wish to broaden the scope of your campaign partici- 
pation to the community level. A Volunteers for Nixon- 
Lodge Club may already be established in your community, 
and, if so, you are urged to affiliate with it. Where a club 
does not yet exist, you may enlarge your own group to a 
community basis. For further information, contact the 
Volunteers National Headquarters in Washington.”’ 

If a person does start a community club, he will 
receive from the Nixon-Lodge Volunteers national head- 
quarters a launching kit containing a ‘‘seed supply”’ of 
campaign materials, including posters of Nixon and Lodge, 
a headquarters banner, buttons, bumper strips, member- 
ship and reference materials including a paperback copy 
of Earl Mazo’s book ‘‘Richard Nixon,’’ a packet of re- 
prints of Nixon speeches, a speaker’s manual and a life- 
size Nixon cut-out. 

Special material is put out by special Volunteers 
groups which have been organized nationally to win Nixon- 
Lodge support among lawyers, scholars, doctors, vet- 
erans, ‘‘senior citizens,’’ nationalities, civic leaders, 
home builders, celebrities and sports figures. (Weekly 
Report p. 1603-04) 
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How Many Recruits Citizens Groups Have To Date 


may or may not hear about them. Flanigan told CQ 
on Sept. 23 that the Volunteers national headquarters 
is getting requests for about 150 launching kits, on 
the average, per day. At that rate, he said, some 
100-150 local clubs are being formed per day. 

There are about 50 persons in the national head- 
quarters of Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge, of whom 
about one-half are paid, and one-half contribute their 
time but are reimbursed with expenses. Virtuaily 
all of the state headquarters staff and officials of 
county and local clubs are volunteer help. Volunteers 
for Nixon-Lodge national headquarters have reported 
campaign expenses at $135,347.63 and contributions 
totalling $246,159.95 for the period March 28 through 
Sept. 9. 

The national headquarters of Citizens for Ken- 
nedy and Johnson has a staff of about 25, virtually 
all of whom are paid. Most of the key staff 
of state Kennedy-Jchnson Citizens Committees are 
also paid. The rest is volunteer help. National 4 
Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson reported expendi- 
tures at $51,505 and contributions totalling $83,466.75 
for the period Aug. 2-Aug. 31. It will not have as 
high expenditures as the Nixon-Lodge Volunteers 
because it does not put out its own campaign ma- 
terial, The Citizens is basically a single-purpose 
operation to contact voters and to get them to the 
Nixon-Lodge Volunteers clubs have two pur- 


Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson have about 
500,000 members, Fred Dutton, deputy chairman, told 
Congressional Quarterly on Sept. 24. There are more 
than 500 county committees in 36 states. About 1,400 
Students for Kennedy and Johnson clubs will have been 
organized by Oct. 1, including 800 recently organized 
clubs and 600 being organized by existing Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs, Richard Murphy told CQ on Sept. 24. He 
is in charge of coordinating Young Democrats and 
Kennedy-Johnson Student Clubs. 

The Citizens group is particularly weak in the 
South, and it has no organization in Kennedy’s home 
state of Massachusetts or in neighboring Rhode Island. 
Other unorganized states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia. White said the Kennedy camp is largely 
working through Democratic organizations in the South. 

Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge have about 2,500 clubs, 
including 550 college clubs, Peter M. Flanigan, national 
director of Nixon-Lodge Volunteers, told CQ on Sept, 23. 
Total membership is currently estimated at about 
375,000. The Volunteers are more widely organized 
than the Citizens. They have a state organization in 
nearly all states, In most states they also have women 
co-chairmen to mobilize women volunteers who do most 
of the necessary registration and get-out-the-vote 





work, They are well organized in the South, and polls. 

Southern Clubs are often known as ‘‘Democrats for poses: to get voters to the polls to vote for Nixon, 

Nixon’’ or ‘‘Conservatives for Nixon.’’ but also to sway independents and Democrats perm- 
Both the Volunteers and Citizens find that clubs anently into the Republican column, for the long 

and committees spring up indigenously, and they haul, 








STATE BY STATE LIST OF CITIZENS GROUPS 
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CITIZENS FOR KENNEDY AND JOHNSON VOLUNTEERS FOR NIXON-LODGE 
State Chairman or Chairman's | Co-Chairman for Chairman or Chairman's Co-Chairman for 
Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities 
Ala. | None \ David Thurlow 2024 5th Ave. N. i 
Birmingham { 
—_—_—-+4+ +-— ——_—__—— —+—— - —_______— —_—__— -_—___— ——_}——_—— ————_ f 
Alaska | Maurice Oaksmith Ketchikan Chas. W. Barnes* Box 399 
Thomas Bischef Anchorage Anchorage 
Ariz. R.C. Stanford 1314 E. McDowell Milton Graham 2975 W. Osborne Mrs. L.V. Robertson 
aS: | ———s Ss = f _ Phoenix Tucson lee q 
Ark. None None 
Calif. Thomas Pike 2600 So. Eastland 
Los Angeles 54 1 
(Northern) . 
John Harllee 551 Market C.W. Weinberger 14 Montgomery | 
San Francisco San Francisco 4 ' 
J.W. Dinkelspeil 405 Montgomery 
San Francisco 4 
(Southern) 
Tom Braden 5225 Wilshire H.C. McClellan 620 Lamar 
Los Angeles Los Angeles 31 j 
C.W. Burgener 1072 2nd Ave. | 
San Diego 1! | 
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Citizens Groups - 6 
T 
| CITIZENS FOR KENNEDY AND JOHNSON VOLUNTEERS FOR NIXON-LODGE 
State Chairman or Chairman's Co-Chairman for Chairman or fs Chairman's Co-Chalennn for 
} Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities 
| 
Colo. 1.C. Rothgerber Jr. 1716 Stout Ross Brown 4076 Everett Mrs. Will Pirkey 
| Denver Wheat Ridge Denver 
Conn. | A.N. Phillips Jr. 529 Main Mrs. Robt. Winalski | Theodore Ryan | Sharon Mrs. N. Harrower Jr. 
! Hartford Hartford New Haven 
vn } | ‘ 
Del. | A.D. Bayard | 923 Orange Chas. F. Daley Jr. Odd Fellows Bldg. Mrs, D.E. Boyer 
| Wilmington Wilmington | Wilmington 
| J.M. Scott* | 853 Wilm. Trust Bldg. 
| Wilmington 
| i i | i 
Fla. —_| None | C.R. Kirk Jr. Box 1444 
“4 ae a | Jacksonville 
Ga. | None | J.V. Carmichael 423 Houston NE Mrs. J.F. Tillinghast 
} Atlanta Atlanta 5 
Stanley Meyerson 715 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. | 
Atlanta 3 
a 1.c2- aes 1 1 
Hawaii | Louis Lebaron | 402 Trust Co. Bldg. Jack Wyatt* 1146 Punchbowl | 
2 an 7 Honolulu Honolulu | 
idaho | Wanek Stein 315 N. 8th Tom Prescott Jerome 
Boise 
— > + + + 
Wi. Newton Farr 69 W. Washington | Josephine Oblinger 
| Chicago | Springfield 
(Chicago area) 
| Wm. Payes | 333 N. Michigan Wm. Krick* 274 Taylor Mrs. C. Hammill 
| | Chicago Glen Ellyn Wayne 
(Downstate) 
| Donald Forsyth 425-1/2 E. Washington | 
Springfield 
. wm — = + 
Ind. | Wm. Fortune 410 N. Meridan Vern Anderson* Claypool Hotel | Mrs. | Harrington 
| Indianapolis Indianapolis Indianapolis 
lowa | Carl Hamilton lowa Falls — | W.H, Brenton 2804 Ingersoll Mrs. R. Sayre 
| Dr. Robert Michaelsen| lowa City Des Moines Ackworth 
Lumond Wilcox* | Jefferson Robt. H. Clark* 323 Walnut | 
Des Moines 
— —_+—_— oa - + -- —- _ + — —-— + —— 
Kan. Leigh Warner Ci marron Gene Baird 2401 Main | Mrs. E.C. Bray 
Hayes Syracuse 
T.M. Murrell* New England Bldg. 
Topeka 
a a ee - —_——_—_—__}— —E — 4 - —— = 4 a 
Ky. None James Shropshire Royster Rd. 
Lexington 
EE a —— | — — Se It 
La. | None James C. Boyce 7330 Flo. Blvd. 
Baton Rouge 
+ - 4 se ee 4 
Maine | Sen. Ed. Muskie | 137 Main Lysla Abbott A.O. LeBlanc 825 Main Mrs, Carman Cyr 
| Waterville Portland Westbrook Van Buren 
eS ee Se ow 4 ‘ 
Md. J.C. Hoffberger | 218 N. Charles C.J. Fleps Com. Credit Bldg. Mrs. J.V. Wilson 
Baltimore | Baltimore Baltimore 18 
— + 7 - + + —____—__ + 
Mass. None C.A. Herter Jr. 1 Federal Mrs. C.P. Howard 
Boston 10 | Boston 8 
Albert Cole | 73 Tremont 
| Boston 
—— —+— —_—_—_-— + — — + _ ——— + $$$ $$ $$_____ — —_+—— _ 
Mich | Wm. K, Mcinally | 806 Wash. Blvd. Bldg. Dr. Chas. Anspach | Mt. Pleasant 
} | Detroit Ray Eppert | Burroughs Corp. 
| Detroit 
— a SS 4 a toes wl “s 
Minn | Donald M, Fraser 1639 Hennepin Ray Watson Jr. Kahler Corp. Mrs. Donald Heng 
} Minneapolis 2 Rochester Minneapolis 27 
| Jack Culley* 608 2nd Ave. S. 
Minneapolis 2 
oo — — — —+— —_—_— _ -—----— - --4 ————— +—- —__—— +—_—— —__—— + - ~ - 
Miss | None Samuel Lumpkin N. Broadway | Mrs. S. Washburn 
| Tupelo Tupelo 
= tp —+ — — - ——>———_—— - 
Mo. Donald J. Meyer | 18 So. Kingshighway | W.N. Springer Jr. | 405 Woodruff Bldg. 
| St. Louis | Springfield 
$.G. Lipic | 201 S. Central 
| Clayton | 
Mont. | E.H. Trandum | Billings Robt. E. White 1803 Ave. E. Mrs. H. Eckroth 
| Billings | __ Billings 
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Citizens Groups - 7 
CITIZENS FOR KENNEDY AND JOHNSON VOLUNTEERS FOR NIXON-LODGE 
State Chairman or Chairman's Co-Chairman for Chairman or Chairman's Co-Chairman for 
Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities Co-Chairman Address Women's Activities | 
Neb. | H.O. Jensen 1706 Farnum | Mrs. Maurice Stoner | Hugh McKenna* 10328 Brookside Mrs. Gordon Randall 
Omaha Omaha Omaha Omaha 
+ — i cn nea ions 
Nev. | R.L, Denton | 212 Las Vegas 
Las Vegas | | 
(Northern) Mrs. M, Eisele 1918 La Rue 
| Reno 
(Southern) Fred Morlidge 2040 Edgewood 
| | Las Vegas 
7 Vee Gere | + °7 ER“ — SS 
N. H. A.T. Fuller Jr. 876 Elm Wm. T. Krasnow 820-1/2 Main 
Manchester Laconia : 
N. J. | Neil McDonald 315 Roger Smith Hotel 1 Geo. Pagonis 7 Paterson Mrs. Elmer Alpert 
New Brunswick | Paterson Princeton 
| | W.W. Weller Jr.* Box 74] 
Essex Falls 
N.M. | John Quinn | Box 4175 T Roger Aston Box 769 Mrs. L.P. Dolde 
| Santa Fe Roswell Albuquerque 
YY. | | Francis P. Gallagher | 9 Concord Mrs, John Loeb 
| Larchmont New York City 
(New York City Area) | 
A.B. Akers | 277 Park Ave. George M. Vetter* 11 E. 42nd 
New York City New York 17 
(Upstate)| None R.W. Michaels* 226 Pearl 
} Buffalo | 
- ~ + t -—— —+ —_—_—_—— -—4-— -— + -— -- —_ a t —- — 
N.C. None Robt H. Frazier 401 Banner Bldg. 
Greensboro 
N. D. H, Strandness “Jamestown College | Dr. Fred Walsh No. Dak. State College Mrs. H. Schaefer 
Jamestown Fargo | Bismarck 
} James Dawson* | Box 1820 
| Fargo | 
Ohio Jos. D. Cole Neil House | Mrs, Robt. Rennie Dr. C.E. Williams 50 W. Gay | Mrs. Howard Hyde 
| Columbus | Columbus Columbus 15 Hudson 
R.H, Hoffman* 1126 Deshier=Hilton Hotel 
Columbus 15 
Eee - = _ —— —+ SS 
Okla. None Wm. Payne 601 NE 63rd | 
| | Oklahoma City 
Ore. | Dr. E.D. Anderson | 926 SW 4th r ~T Anthony Yturri 1051 SW Fifth T's. Cleo Jensen 
| Portland | Ontario | Portland 
eae, a | 7 =a ri se M.G. Baker 1420 Phila. Nat. a 
} George Mooradian* Bank Bldg. 
(Eastern) Philadelphia 
Mayor R.B. Dilworth | 17th & Pa. 
Philadelphia 
(Western)! Mrs. L.J. Reizenstein | 552 N. Neville | 
Pittsburgh 13 
R. I. None | John S$. Cumming Jr. | Barrington ok 
| Elmer Shippee* 211 Waterman 
| Providence 
oe me yl A.W. Watson* — 1315 Sumter oo 
Columbia L 
S. D. D.W. Rasmussen | 418 E. Lewis G.N. Christensen* 317 S. Ist Ave. 
Vermillion Sioux Falls 
Tenn. | None | Martin Condon* American Snuff Co. + ko it ees 
Se eee fe l Memphis 
Texas Robt. W. Hervey Box 1312 Allan Shivers ] Box 1076 
: Houston | Weldon Hart* Austin | 
Utah E.R. Curtis 335 S$. Main Carmen E. Kipp* 516 Boston Bldg. q 
we! Ie Se Salt Lake City Salt Lake City A 
ve. Dr. Royce Pitkin Goddard College Mrs. C.L. Hoag Richard Davis 25 Keith 
Plainfield Middlebury Barre 
| a ee aa cia aes ~ as — ee 
Va. None E.B. Sydnor Jr. 33S. 7th 
ee ul Richmond 
Wash. = Henry B. Owen 800 Pine John D. Cartano J. Vance Bldg. Mrs. L.B. Crowder 
Seattle 1 L Seattle Seattle 2 
NS a —_ . _ —— . = “ . eS ies 
W. Va. | Robert McDonough 611 Nelson Bldg. Ed. H. Greene 409 11th Mrs. E.R. Stevens 
eee aie ae ee Charleston 1 Huntington Charleston 
Wis. Ivan Nestingen 5113 Coney=Weston Jack Olson Box 87 Mrs. E.R. Townley 
Madison Wisconsin Dells Milwaukee 
| Walter F. Peterson 330 W. Wisconsin Robt. Geffs* No. Parker Drive 
Milwaukee Janesviile 
Wyo. James F. Shepherd Box 2188 None Mrs. C. Kinsley 
| Casper Sheridan 
* -- Executive Secretary or State Representative--usually in day-to-day charge of state organization. 
SOURCE: CITIZENS FOR KENNEDY AND JOHNSON AND VOLUNTEERS FOR NIXON-LODGE WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, AS OF OCT. 4 
NOTE: CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS |S OF TEN BUT NOT ALWAYS ADDRESS OF STATE HEADQUARTERS. 
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NIXON-KENNEDY CORRESPONDENCE EXAMINED 


Who volunteers support to Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon and to Sen, John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) and why? 
To get an answer, Congressional Quarterly looked at the 
mail that Kennedy and Nixon receive from their support- 
ers. Campaign officials for both candidates told CQ that 
the mail, which was sampled on Sept. 19-20, represented 
a fair cross-section of the type of mail that the Presi- 
dential nominees have been receiving from supporters 
in recent weeks. 

Many of the letter-writers either volunteered to help 
or said they would do so if asked. Much of the mail was 
routed to state or local headquarters to recruit volunteers 
where they are most needed -- at the grassroots. 

Both men receive a tremendous amount of mail, par- 
ticularly from housewives and from elderly persons, 
notably from retired men. Much of the mail from the 
older persons bore California, Texas and Florida post- 
marks. 


Nixon Mail: Foreign Policy 


Nixon supporters wrote Nixon that foreign policy was 
the big issue in their minds. They did not dwell much on 
domestic issues. They frequently stated that they believe 
that Nixon has the experience to handle international prob- 
lems. Some stated that they felt that both Nixon and his 
running mate, former United Nations Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, were particularly adept in this field. 

A typical letter to Nixon from a woman in Memphis 
stated: ‘‘I intend to vote for you because! feel that you are 
experienced in dealing with foreign nations and in being 
Eisenhower’s right-hand man; also you did so rauch to 
put Aiger Hiss behind bars that you are anti-Communist.’’ 

Nixon got a considerable amount of mail from busi- 
ness and professional men volunteering their services. 
Such a letter to Nixon from former Gov. Mike Stepovich 
(R Alaska), now an attorney in Fairbanks, was in the 
sampling of Nixon mail that CQ inspected. 

Nixon received a great deal of mail from supporters 
concerned that his recent knee injury would curtail his 
campaigning. Some volunteered to help him campaign 
for that reason, 


Kennedy Mail: Domestic Issues 


The Kennedy mail sampled by CQ mainly fell into two 
categories. One covered supporters expressing sympathy 
for the Senator because of recent attacks on his Catholic 
faith. Mail in great volume came from persons of all 
faiths deploring such attacks, Many letters contained 
newspaper clippings about the issue. A typical letter 
from a man in College Park, Md., stated: ‘‘I’d happily 
serve on any committee to combat this evil.... We 
Methodists are deeply distressed concerning some ofthe 
big mouths and tiny minds who are presently peddling 
medieval history.’’ 

The second group of Kennedy letters indicated that 
Kennedy’s supporters who write him were more concerned 
about domestic issues than they were about foreign policy. 
Kennedy got a lot of mail from middle-aged and elderly 
persons greatly concerned about their own personal 


problems which centered mainly on finances. Many ofthe 
letters were written on poor-quality paper, in shaky hand- 
writing, with many misspelled words. These letter writ- 
ers were concerned about unemployment, high food and 
drug prices, low pensions, and the dep “essed economy of 
coal- and metal-mining towns. 


Free Advice: How to Win 


Both men -- particularly Kennedy -- got a lot of mail 
from supporters offering pet schemes on how to win the 
election. Many of the Kennedy letter writers presented 
their ideas on mimeographed paper. Apparently some of 
them have been trying to sell their highly involved 
schemes to various candidates for years. A Brownwood, 
Texas, man advised Nixon he would winifhe would prom- 
ise all elderly persons a $100-a-month pension at tne age 
of 65, appoint four regional Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and give farmers a clear choice between price supports 
and controls, and freedom to plant without price supports. 

Kennedy letter-writers were more critical of Nixon 
than Nixon letter-writers were of Kennedy. Some Ken- 
nedy supporters warned Kennedy to beware of Nixon’s 
campaign tactics on the basis of past campaigns. Kennedy 
was rarely personally criticized in Nixon’s mail. Some 
Nixon letter writers were highly critical of the Democratic 
party in general; some questionedthe wisdom of electing a 
Catholic President; a few were concerned that Kennedy 
will bring his whole family (i.e., brothers and brothers- 
in-law) into the White House if he were elected. 

Kennedy mail contained much criticism of Adminis- 
tration policies. A woman supporter in Toledo, Ohio, 
advised Kennedy that it was time, once again, to clean up 
the ‘‘mess’’ in Washington, but this time it was ‘‘a Repub- 
lican mess.’’ There was not much personal criticism of 
President Eisenhower in the Kennedy letters, but there 
was some indirect criticism. A man in Tulsa writing 
Kennedy asked: ‘‘ What kind of experience for being Presi- 
dent could Nixon have picked up from Ike except how to 
play golf?’’ 

A number of Kennedy supporters urged the Senator to 
‘‘give ’em hell’’ while on the campaign trail, a la Harry 
Truman. The fans of Adlai E,. Stevenson often wrote to 
Kennedy, and sometimes to Nixon, urging that Stevenson’s 
services be utilized. Although Nixon supporters often re- 
ferred to Lodge, there was little mention in the Kennedy 
correspondence of Kennedy’s running mate, Sen, Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D Texas). 

Nixon supporters frequently mentioned that they had 
met him or some member of his family in the past or that 
they shared with him a common interest in Whittier Col- 
lege, his alma mater, or inhis Quaker background. Many 
praised his wife and their two young daughters. He also 
received considerable praise for his acceptance speech at 
the GOP national convention. 

A considerable number of Kennedy supporters wrote 
to him complaining about the ‘‘one-party press’’ in their 
area or that they had been unable to hear or see the Sena- 
tor’s recent speeches on radio or TV. 
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PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Eisenhower Endorsement -- President Eisenhower 
made his first post-convention 1960 campaign speech at 
a Sept. 29 Republican fund-raising dinner in Chicago. 
Closed-circuit television connected 36 dinners held 
simultaneously across the country. Speaking of GOP 
Presidential nominee Vice President Richard M, Nixon’s 
experience, the President said Nixon ‘‘has participated 
with me and high officials of your Government in hund- 
reds of important deliberative proceedings of the Cabinet, 
National Security Council and other agencies.’’ He said 
Nixon’s ‘‘counsel has been invaluable to me.... Asa 
person ready to enter the duties of the Presidential 
office, Dick Nixon has the broadest and deepest prep- 
aration of any man I know.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1577, 
1585) 

Nixon-Democratic Budget -- HerbertG, Klein, press 
secretary to Nixon, Oct. 1 released a breakdown of budget 
increases which would be necessary, according to Nixon, 
if the Democratic platform were put into effect. Nixon 
had said in the Sept. 26 television debate with Democratic 
nominee John F, Kennedy that the Democratic platform 
would hike the budget by a minimum of $13.2 billion and 
a maximum of $18 billion a yearover current levels. He 
said the GOP platform would require budget increases of 
between $4 billion and $4.9 billion annually. (Weekly 
Report p. 1648) 

Nixon’s estimated increases if the Democratic plat- 
form were enacted: defense, $2 billion; agriculture, $2.2 
billion; housing, $1 billion; health, $1.9 billion; aid to the 
aged, $2.5 billion; education, $1.6 billion; veterans, $2.4 
billion; other categories, $3 billion. Total: $16:6 billion. 

Klein’s office Oct. 3 told Congressional Quarterly 
that a breakdown on estimated budget increases from the 
Republican platform would be released from time totime 
in the period preceding election day, Nov. 8, as Nixon 
explained his programs, 

Kennedy Rights Conference -- The fourth ina series 
of Kennedy-sponsored topic conferences among national 
leaders will be held on constitutional rights in New York 
City Oct. 1l and 12. Other conferences: farm problems, 
Des Moines, Aug. 21; unemployment, Charleston, W.Va., 
Sept. 19; city slums and suburbs, Pittsburgh, Oct. 10. 

Nixon Position Papers -- Nixon Oct. 3 released the 
fourth in a series of ‘‘position papers’’ explaining in some 
detail his stands on and programs for various national 
problems, The papers to date: ‘‘The Meaning of Com- 
munism to Americans’’, Aug. 21; ‘‘The Scientific Revolu- 
tion’’, Sept. 8; ‘‘A National Program in Support of Edu- 
cation’’, Sept. 26; ‘‘A Program to Combat Disease for 
the 1960s’’, Oct. 3. 

Kefauver Tour -- Sen, Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), the 
1956 Democratic Vice Presidential nominee, Oct. 1 began 
a tour of about 20 states in behalf of the Democratic na- 
tional ticket. Kefauver, whose victory inthe Aug. 4 Ten- 
nessee primary was regarded by many as a sign that 
Democrats would not do as badly in Southern states as 
some had feared as a result of the party’s strong civil 
rights platform plank, is believed to be ahighly effective 
campaigner. (Weekly Report p. 1390) 

















Morse Candidacy -- Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) Oct. 
3 and 4 in letters to North Dakota secretary of state Ben 
Meier said he did not want his name to appear on the 
state’s ballot as a candidate for the Presidency. Petitions 
had been filed placing electors pledged to Morse on the 
ballot. Morse, who told Meier he was supporting the na- 
tional Democratic ticket, lost to Kennedy in the Oregon and 
Maryland Presidential primaries. Washington observers 
were unable to say whether Morse’s protest would be 
sufficient to remove his name from the ballot. (Weekly 
Report p. 890, 926) 

U.N. Session Date -- The State Department Oct, 2 
confirmed a statement made earlier the same day by 
Democratic Vice Presidential candidate Lyndon B, John- 
son that the Department had considered and rejected the 
possibility of asking for postponement ofthe current ses- 
sion of the United Nations until after the United States Nov. 
8 elections. Johnson said this ‘‘looks like they want to 
cover up these (foreign policy) issues....I think that they 
want to hide the failures behind Mr. Khrushchev’s taik.’’ 
A State Department letter to Johnson said no ‘‘serious 
risks to the United States interests in proceeding on 
schedule’ were found. A Department spokesman said the 
idea of postponement was rejected because ‘‘we felt this 
country should not take the initiative.’’ 

GOP Truth Squad -- A Republican party ‘‘Truth 
Squad’’, a group which says it will ‘‘followin the wake of 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts and correct his 
distortions and unfactual statements’’, Oct. 2 left from 
Washington, D.C, to closely follow Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee Kennedy’s campaign route until the weekend 
before the Nov. 8 election. 

The squad, similar to those used in 1952 and 1956 by 
Republicans, is headed by Sen. Roman L. Hruska (R Neb.). 
Other members are Sens. Kenneth B, Keating(R N.Y.)and 
Hugh Scott (R Pa.) and Reps. Gerald T. Ford Jr. (R 
Mich.), Charles E. Goodell (R N.Y.) and Donald L. Jack- 
son (R Calif.). 

Democratic National Committee Chairman Henry 
M. Jackson Oct. 2 said the committee ‘‘will issue a bul- 
letin each evening correcting the Republican misrepre- 
sentations as they are made,’’ 


‘LAND GRAB’ CHARGES 


Sen, Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) Oct. 3 said Sept. 24 
charges by Sen. James E. Murray (D Mont.) that Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon endorsed a ‘‘giveaway’’ of 
public lands were a ‘‘deliberate exaggeration’’. Murray 
had said Nixon planned to back legislation to be introduced 
in 1961 by Goldwater giving fecerally-owned lands to 
Western states where they might then be sold to private 
interests ‘‘at little cost’’. (Weekly Report p. 1646) 

Goldwater said he had discussed Western land prob- 
lems with Nixon, who ‘‘made it clear that he would support 
legislation designed to modernize our public land laws 
and to make surplus federa! land available toprivate and 
municipal ownership.’’ Goldwater said, ‘‘There is a rec- 
ognized need to untangle our outdated land laws and make 
surplus federal lands readily available to the areas ex- 
periencing rapid development.”’ 
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NIXON-KHRUSHCHEV TEXT 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee Oct, Ssaid 
Committee Chairman J.W, Fulbright (D Ark.) had received 
but had not released a second State Department reply to 
his request that it release the full transcript of a talk be- 
tween Vice President Richard M, Nixon and Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev held during Nixon’s trip to 
Russia July 22-Aug. 2, 1959. 

Fulbright Sept. 17 requested the release and Sept. 23 
said the Department had refused but he was renewing his 
request. Fulbright referred to a series of nine articles, 
‘‘The Secret Face uf Khrushchev’’, published in the New 
York Herald Tribune Sept. 11-20 which the paper said 
were ‘‘based on private conversations between’’ Nixon and 
Khrushchev. The articles were written by Earl Mazo, 
author of ‘‘Richard Nixon -- A Political and Personal 
Portrait’’. 

Fulbright said persons who had seen the full text had 
told him the tenor of the exchange differed from that ex- 
pressed in the Mazo series, leaving ‘‘small doubt that the 
Soviet Premier maintained the control of the course of tk2 
interchange with the Vice President in position of giving 
debater’s answers.’’ 

The State Department’s first reply said records of 
this type were not ‘‘normally’’ made public. Fulbright 
said he understood this but since portions of the conver- 
sation had been made public, ‘‘this creates a set of cir- 
cumstances different from those which normally prevail.,’’ 
He also asked the Department whether Mazo had gained 
access to the transcript and how he had done so. 


CANDIDATES’ CALENDAR 
(For previous calendar see Weekly Report p. 1645) 
KENNEDY 


Sept. 29 -- Syracuse and upstate New York cam- 
paigning. 

Sept. 30 -- Hyannis Port, Mass. home. 

Oct. 1 -- Chicago; Minneapolis. 

Oct, 2 -- Duluth and other Minnesota areas; St. 
Louis. 

Oct. 3 -- Southern Illinois areas. 
Oct. 4 -- Chicago, rest; Indianapolis. 
Oct. 5 -- Indiana campaigning; Louisville. 


JOHNSON 


Sept. 29 -- Columbus and other Ohio areas; Memphis. 
Sept. 30 -- Tennessee campaigning; Washington, 


D.C. 
Oct, 1-2 -- Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 3-- New Jersey and Delaware campaigning. 
Oct. 4 -- New York City and suburbs campaigning. 
Oct. 5 -- New York City; Greenwich, Conn. 
NIXON 
Sept. 29 -- Burlington, Vt.; Manchester, N.H.; Bos- 
ton. 


Sept. 30 -- Bangor, Maine; Albany and upstate New 
York campaigning. 

Oct. 1 -- Ohio campaigning; Evansville, Ind. 

Oct. 2 -- Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 3 -- Kickoff of ‘‘Pat Week’’; Richmond, Va.; 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Oct. 4-- New Jersey campaigning. 

Oct. 5 -- New York City; Philadelphia. 


Political Notes - 2 


LODGE 


Sept. 29 -- Los Angeles. 

Sept. 30 -- Los Angeles and campaigning in San 
Fernando Valley. 

Oct. 1 -- Burbank, Calif., campaign work. Coro- 
nado, Calif, 

Oct. 2 -- Coronado, rest. 

Oct. 3 -- Nation-wide television address from Los 
Angeles, 

Oct. 4 -- California, campaigning. 

Oct. 5 -- Sacramente and Chico, Calif. 


CAMPAIGN STAFF ADDITIONS 


Congressional Quarterly’s Fact Sheet on the cam- 
paign organizations of the Democratic and Republican 
Presidential candidates (Weekly Report p. 1595) should 
be corrected as follows: 

p. 1595 -- Mrs. Margaret Price is one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Democratic National Committee. 

p. 1596 -- Another woman in the Kennedy family 
now campaigning is Joan (Mrs, Edward M.,) Kennedy. 





p. 1597 -- The following names should be added to 
the group under Sen. Stuart Symington working on U.S. 
defense policy: Marx Leva, former Special Assistant and 
General Counsel to the Secretary of Defense (1947-49); 
and Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force (1950-53). 

p. 1598 -- Eli Oliver, economic adviser to the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Assn., is secretary and operating 
director of the labor committee for Kennedy headed by 
George Harrison. 

p. 1599 -- James W. Wine has resigned from his 
position as associate general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. 

p. 1604 -- Albert B. (Ab) Hermann is now in charge 
of liaison between the Republican National Committee and 
the Nixon-Lodge campaign organization, in addition tohis 
regular duties as National Committee campaign director. 

p. 1605 -- Oliver Gale handles the answer desk for 
the National Committee. His name was erroneously 
given as Gale Oliver. 


HAWAII PRIMARY RESULTS 


Rep. Daniel K. Inouye (D) was easily renominated for 
Hawaii’s single seat in the House of Representatives in 
the state’s Oct. 1 primary. In final unofficial totals, 
Inouye polled 92,685 votes to 6,638 for his opponent, Phil 
Bird, a Honolulu appliance salesman. Frederick J. Tit- 
comb of Kailua was unopposed for the Republican nom- 
ination and received 34,111 votes. (Weekly Report p. 1606) 





























CANDIDATE CORRECTIONS 


MICHIGAN -- Richard E, Morrell of Detroit is the 
Republican candidate for the House of Representa- 
tives in Michigan’s 17th District. CQ erroneously 
reported Gladys E. Smith as the winner ofthe Aug. 2 
primary. (Weekly Report p. 1557) 

PENNSYLVANIA -- Chester C. Hampton of Ti- 
tusville was the winner of the Democratic nomination 
to the House of Representatives in Pennsylvania’s 
24th District. William C, Podbielski was erroneously 
listed as the victor in the April 26primary. (Weekly 
Report p. 717) 
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UNITED NATIONS 


The 15th General Assembly of the United Nations 
met for a third week in New York and debated a resolution 
offered by five neutral nations calling for a meeting of 
President Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev as ‘‘an urgent first step’’ in easing inter- 
national tensions. The resolution, submitted Sept. 30, 
was rejected Oct. 2 by Mr. Eisenhower on grounds that 
neither the ‘‘words or actions’’ of the Soviet government 
‘gives me any reason to believe that the meeting you sug- 
gest would hold any such promise.’’ The five government 
leaders offering the resolution were: President Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana and President 
Sukarno of Indonesia. (Weekly Report p. 1634; for text of 
President’s letter, see p. 1683) 

Other major developments at the UN session: 

Oct. 1 -- Khrushchev, addressing the Assembly, said 
only the admission of Communist China to the UN could 
bring normal work to the UN and eventual disarmament. 

Oct. 2 -- President Eisenhower met at the White 
House with British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
Australian Prime Minister Robert G, Menzies. A joint 
communique advised the UN to attend to ‘‘the problems 
confronting it, notably that of disarmament.’’ 

Oct. 6 -- Nehru announced that the five neutral na- 
tions were withdrawing their resolution because parlia- 
mentary maneuvering has so removed the ‘‘moral issues’’ 
from it ‘‘the sponsors felt that they cannot associate 
themselves any longer with it.’’ The action followed a 
5-45 vote rejecting an Australian proposal for conference 
between the U,S., Britain, France andthe U.S.S.R. Voting 
for the proposal were the U.S., France, Britain, Canada 
and Australia. The neutrals charged that the Australian 
proposal was an attempt to sidetrack their resolution. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Senate Foreign Relations Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) Oct. 3 
said unless an international agreement to ban nuclear 
weapons tests was reached by June 1961 the United States 
should ‘‘definitely’’ resume testing, ‘‘at least for pur- 
poses of research, and, if necessary, for weapons devel- 
opment also.’’ Humphrey’s proposal came ina statement 
accompanying a Subcommittee staff study which analyzed 
the progress and positions in the Geneva test ban negotia- 
tions, Although Humphrey was a principal advocate of a 
nuclear test ban, he said he proposed the 1961 deadline to 
give a new Administration ample time to reach agree- 
ment ‘‘if the Soviets decide to expedite the negotiations,’’ 
but added that the U.S, ‘‘cannot indefinitely accepta situ- 
ation whereby its tests have stopped and there is no 
agreement and no control system to verify that the Soviet 
Union has also stopped its tests.’’ Negotiations at Geneva 
have been in progress since October 1958. (Weekly 
Report p. 608) 

In a preface to the study, Humphrey said that during 
the Geneva talks the U.S, ‘‘has been plagued with an am- 
bivalence of purpose...we seem to vacillate between the 


objective of wanting io conclude a treaty as soon as possi- 
ble and the belief that constant progress in the negotia- 
tions is to our disadvantage.’’ The Soviet Union, he said, 
suffers from ‘‘rigidity’’ and ‘‘suspicion.’’ 

The staff study dealt primarily with 25 unresolved 
issues, as listed by the U.S. delegation to the talks, cov- 
ering technical aspects of control and inspection, political 
aspects, staffing, administration and research. 

Atomic Energy Commission Chairman John A. Mc- 
Cone Oct. 3 said he was ‘‘very gratified to see Senator 
Humphrey recognize the dangers of the situation.”’ 
McCone said ‘‘we cannot goon with this indefinitely,’’ and 
that it was ‘‘my surmise they (the Russians) are proceed- 
ing (with tests) in the absence ofany proof they are not.”’ 
McCone said that within ‘‘a matter of weeks, or at the 
most a few months’’, tests would be begun to try to im- 
prove detection of underground nuclear explosions. 


SEN. GREEN’S BIRTHDAY 


Sen. Theodore Francis Green (DR.I.) Oct. 20bserved 
his 93rd birthday, adding another year to his record as 
the oldest man ever to serve inCongress. Green, who is 
retiring this year, has served in the Senate since 1937. 
His longevity record was set May 26, 1957 when, at an 
age of 89 years, seven months and 26 days, he surpassed 
by one day the record of Rep. Charles M. Stedman (D 
N.C.), who died in office in 1930. 


NATION’S ECONOMY 


Debate over the course of the Nation’s economy con- 
tinued with the release Oct. 4o0f revised budget estimates 
of fiscal 1961 income and outgo. (See next page) Budget 
Director Maurice H, Stans, backed by the Treasury De- 
partment, explained the reduction of $2 billion in antici- 
pated corporate tax receipts largely in terms ofa ‘‘prof- 
its squeeze,’’ and expressed confidence in the immediate 
economic outlook, as had Secretary Robert B. Anderson 
a week earlier. (Weekly Report, p. 1635) 

In a statement supplementing the midyear budget re- 
view, the Treasury Department said the gross national 
product for 1960 ‘‘is expected to be within 1 percent of our 
January estimate of $512 billion.’’ (Originally estimated 
at $510 billion, the figure was later revised to conform 
with new Commerce Department computations.) That 
would be a bit under $507 billion. Since GNP for the third 
quarter failed to rise above the $505-billion rate posted 
in the second quarter, according to the Treasury’s as- 
sumptions, it appeared that the fourth-quarter rate would 
have to approach $516 billionifthe full-year results were 
to bear out the revised estimate. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.), in a statement Oct, 
5, attributed the $2-billion decline in corporate taxes to 
‘‘rising unemployment and slack business conditions,’’ 
This ‘‘loss of budgeted revenue,’’ the Democratic nominee 
said, ‘‘would have fully financed the Democratic program 
of federal aid to education, the Democratic housing pro- 
gram, and the Democratic program for area redevelop- 
ment.’’ None of these was enacted by Congress in 1960. 
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PREDICTED FISCAL 1961 SURPLUS LOWERED TO $1.1 BILLION 


As expected, the midyear review of the fiscal 1961 
budget, issued Oct. 4 by the Bureau of the Budget, re- 
sulted in substantial changes in the estimates of income 
and outgo presented to Congress in January. Net effect 
of these revisions was to cut the estimated surplus for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961 from $4.2 billion to 
$1.1 billion. Two-thirds of this reduction stemmed from 
a $2-billion drop in the Treasury’s estimate of anti- 
cipated receipts from the corporation income tax, reflect- 
ing the slackened pace of economic advance in the first 
nine months of 1960. (Weekly Report, p. 101) 

Summary: According to the revised estimates, fiscal 
1961 expenditures would total $80.4 billion, or $600 
million more than was originally estimated and $3.2 
billion more than was actually spent in fiscal 1960. 
Receipts were placed at $81.5 billion, or $2.5 billion 
under the January estimate, although still $3.1 billion 
more than was collected in fiscal 1960. The projected 
surplus was thus trimmed to $1.1 billion, compared to 
an actual surplus of $1.2 billion in fiscal 1960. In sum, 
the revised estimates indicated that income and outgo 
each would rise by more than $3 billion in fiscal 1961. 

The foregoing revisions were also reflected in new 
estimates of receipts from and payments to the public, 
which measure the flow of money between the Government 
and the public by consolidating budget, trust fund, and 
other accounts. Projected receipts were shaved from 
$102.2 billion to $100.6 billion, while payments were 
increased from $96.3 billion to$98.1 billion. As a result, 
the excess of receipts over payments (which arnounted 
to $800 million in fiscal 1960) was estimated at $2.5 
billion, compared with $5.9 billion in January. Federal 
fiscal operations thus promised to have less of a 
deflationary impact than was first projected. 

Receipts: In lowering estimated budget receipts by 
$2.5 billion, the Budget Bureau attributed only $200 
million of the reduction to Congressional action or in- 
action over Administration objections. About $100 million 
of that loss was ascribed to reduction of the cabaret tax, 
added medical deductions for aged dependent parents, and 
other tax measures enacted. The other $100 million 
was traced to the failure of Congress to approve certain 
revenue proposals, including an increase in the aviation 
gas tax, a new tax on jet fuels, and revised rules for 
taxing cooperatives and gains from the sale of depreciable 
personal property. 

The only other major reduction, amounting to $345 
million, was more apparent than real, and stemmed from 
a change in bookkeeping. The January estimates included 
expenditures as well as receipts in this amount, covering 
grants and collections for administering state employ- 
ment and unemployment compensation programs, although 
the President at the same time asked Congress to 
transfer both accounts from the budget to the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Congress complied, and the revised 
estimates of budget income and outgo were accordingly 
reduced by $345 million. Normal budget practice, how- 
ever, is to assume the enactment of proposed legislation 
in drawing up the January estimates. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the October estimates overstated the reduc- 
tion in receipts and understated the increasein expendi- 
tures by $345 million. 

Although the estimate for corporation income taxes 
was reduced from $23.5 billion to $21.5 billion -- the 


same amount collected in fiscai 1960 -- nc change was 
made in the estimate of $43.7 billion from individual 
income taxes -- a sum $3 billion greater than was paid 
in 1960. This increase was said to reflect ‘‘continuing 
high levels of employment and income.” 

Expenditures: Revised estimates of budgei expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1961, although adding up to a net increase 
of only $600 million, reflected substantial cuts as well as 
additions to the January estimates, Major increases 
were: $637 million for the pay raise enacted over the 
President’s veto; $566 million for postal operations 
(because Congress refused to raise postal rates); $305 
million for defense, added by Congress over Adminis- 
tration objections; $241 million for medical research, 
aid to schools in impacted areas, and medical care 
for the aged, also added by Congress; $121 million 
for direct housing loans to veterans, added by Con- 
gress; $109 million for the Forest Service; and $100 
million for space activities, initiated by the Admin- 
istration, 

Partially offsetting these increases in estimated 
expenditures were the following reductions: $500 million 
for interest on the public debt, originally estimated at 
$9.5 billion, reflecting a drop in interest rates; $345 
million for the unemployment program (because of the 
bookkeeping change described above); $203 million for 
various veterans benefits; and $200 million for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, because of lower interest 
and storage costs. In addition, the allowance for con- 
tingencies, estimated at $200 million in January, was cut 
to $75 million -- a normal midyear revision. 

Compared with actual expenditures in fiscal 1960, 
however, the revised estimates for 1961 showed sub- 
stantial increases for most functions, adding up to a net 
advance of $3.2 billion. Major increases included $390 
million for major national security programs, $362 
million for foreign affairs, $1 billion for commerce 
and housing, $593 million for agriculture, $312 million 
for natural resources, $266 million for veterans, and 
$296 million for general government activities. 

Spending Authority: Actual spending rarely 
matches new obligational authority -- the amount Con- 
gress decides may be spent for new and existing programs 
-- because of lags inthe fiscal pipeline. But new authority 
suggests the trend in budgetary expenditures, whether up 
or down, for succeeding fiscal years. Thus, in January, 
new obligational authority was estimated at $79.4 billion, 
or $400 million less than estimated expenditures in 
fiscal 1961, pointing to a possible slight reduction in 
spending in fiscal 1962, The midyear review, however, 
placed new obligational authority at $82 billion, of which 
$80.4 billion had been enacted and $1.6 billion was fore- 
cast in supplemental requests. 

Put another way, the January estimate of a $400 
million reduction in spending authority (under projected 
1961 expenditures) was revised to allow for a $1.6 
billion increase in spending authority (over revised esti- 
mates of 1961 expenditures). The new figure of $82 
billion was the highest of the Eisenhower Administration; 
new obligational authority dropped from $80.3 billion 
in fiscal 1953 to $57.1 billion infiscal 1955, then climbed 
to $81.4 billion in fiscal 1959, receding to $79.6 billion 
in fiscal 1960. Actual spending in fiscal 1962 appeared 
certain to exceed $81 billion. 
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Pressures On Congress 








CANDIDATES’ FARM PROPOSALS 


Two of the three largest farmers’ organizations 
viewed the so-called food-for peace proposals made by 
the two Presidential candidates with some skepticism. 
Both candidates placed heavy reliance for the success of 
their overall farm programs on the disposal of burden- 
some surpluses by distributing excess food stores to 
needy nations. Vice President Richard M, Nixon’s farm 
proposals were outlined in speeches at Guthrie Center, 
lowa Sept. 16 and at Sioux Falls, S.D, Sept. 23; Sen. 
John F, Kennedy discussed his farm programina speech 
at Sioux Falls Sept. 22. Both the National Grange, 
representing 860,000 individuals, and the National Farm- 
ers Union, representing 300,000 farm families, warned 
Nixon and Kennedy against over-emphasizing the food- 
for-peace method of liquidating farm surpluses. 

According to Herschel Newsom, master of the 
National Grange: ‘‘Neither of the candidates understands 
that liquidating the surplus is not the major problem. 
We do have to keep the surplus from destroying the 
workability of sensible programs, but the principal need 
is for a new program that would permit future farm out- 
put to move into more productive channels.’”’ 

A similar attitude was reported in the October issue 
of the official newspaper of the National Farmers Union. 
The newspaper quoted a statement issued by the 20-man 
board of directors of NFU warning that over-emphasis 
on unused stocks contained two dangers. First, it said, 
‘‘food for peace might be used as a ‘Trojan horse’ to 
make people think that the farm problem will be solved 
by getting rid of our surpluses.’’ The second danger, 
the NFU statement said, ‘“‘comes from the fact that the 
removal of so-called surpluses will not solve the farm 
problem,”’’ 

Elsewhere in the same newspaper, the NFU criticized 
Vice President Nixon’s proposal to base price supports on 
average market prices in preceding crop years. The 
NFU said the Nixon proposal was based directly on the 
price support policy of the current Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, and would drastically reduce 
farm income by 1963, 


FARM BUREAU REACTION 


The largest of the farmers’ organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, representing 1.6 
million farm families, offered no specific comments on 
the Nixon-Kennedy farm programs, but the Oct. 3 issue 
of the AFBF newsletter reported a recent speech by 
its president, Charles B, Shuman, in which the wheat 
certificate plan advocated by Sen. Kennedy was singled 
out for criticism, 

The certificate plan, which was first proposed by 
the Grange, the Farmers Union and the National Assn. 
of Wheat Growers in March 1960, would set up farmer 
committees to regulate the production of wheat. The 
committees, working with the Agriculture Department, 
would issue certificates to each farmer indicating his 
share of a national wheat allotment. 


‘*These absolute controls,’’ Newsom said, ‘‘would fit 
well into the plans of the ‘managed-change’ cult which 
expects to be the new braintrustinagriculture.’’ Shuman 
characterized ‘‘managed change’’ as the use of federal 
authority to require farmers and others to follow pro- 
grams developed by governmental planning boards. ‘‘The 
master plans of the master planners are dangerous 
delusions and would destroy our greatest strengths -- 
individual responsibility and individual initiative,’’ he 
said, 


J Pressure Points 





@ MILITARY HOUSING ASSN, -- A new national trade 
organization representing builders of family housing for 
armed services personnel and dependents on military 
installations throughout the U.S. opened its national head- 
quarters in Washington Sept. 26. Known as the Military 
Housing Assn., the organization said its primary objec- 
tive was ‘‘to obtain a sweeping reform of the existing 
military housing program, the so-called Capehart pro- 
gram, and the establishment of fair and workable 
procedures which could save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers as well as for the builders.’’ Since the enact- 
ment of the Capehart program in 1955, the Assn. said, 
military authorities have taken control of housing away 
from the Federal Housing Administration and, because 
of their lack of housing experience, have caused exces- 
sive expenses for the taxpayers. (1955 Almanac p. 253) 

@ MINERS -- The quadrennial convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which opened in Cincinnati 
Oct. 5, called for a federal system of unemployment 
insurance under which workers would be entitled tc 
benefits as long as they were jobless. The proposal was 
part of a program developed by UMW president Thomas 
Kennedy to relieve unemployment pressures in coal and 
other basic industries. The plan would remove time 
limitations on weekly unemployment payments to workers 
out of work through no fault of their own. The union 
recommended that employers be required to pay the full 
cost of the expanded system through an increase in 
payroll taxes. 

® TEXTILE IMPORTS -- Secretary of Commerce 
Frederick H, Mueller Sept. 29 suggested that textile 
manufacturers make a concerted effort to seek tariff 
relief against foreign imports that have threatened their 
industry. In a speech to the annual meeting of the 
Northern Textile Assn., Mueller also pledged his own 
efforts toward the remova: of tariff barriers in other 
countries so that U.S, textile exports might be increased. 

The president of the United Textile Workers of 
America Oct, 3 criticised the Eisenhower Administration 
for what he said was its failure to restrict textile imports. 
George Baldanzi told the opening session of the union's 
four-day quadrennial convention in New York that the lack 
of import restrictions had cost the U.S. 500,000 jobs 
since 1947 and that tens of thousands of textile workers 
currently were about to lose their jobs. The union rep- 
resents 45,000 textile workers in the U.S. and Canada. 
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Presidential Report 








MEETING WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 2 reply to 
the Sept. 29 communication from the leaders of Ghana, Indonesia, the United 
Arab Republic, Yugoslavia and India on the desirability of a meeting between the 
President and Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


I have received your letter of Sept. 29, informing me of your 
intention to submit to the current session of the General Assembly 
a resolution calling for a meeting between the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and myself. 

I assure you again that | share the concern expressed in this 
communication over the present state of international relations 
and I understand and sympathize with the motives which led you to 
propose this step. 

As President of the United States I have sought on every oc- 
casion to explore to the full any possibility for the resolution of 
outstanding international questions by negotiation. 

Following the refusal last May of the Soviet Government to 
participate in the long-awaited summit conference, which was to 
deal with certain of these questions, especially disarmament and 
problems arising out of the war, the President of France, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and I issued a declaration 
which stated: 

‘*They remain unshaken in their conviction that all outstanding 
international questions should not be settled by threat or the use 
of force but by peaceful means through negotiation. They them- 
selves remain ready to take part in such negotiations at any suit- 
able time in the future. 

Speaking for the United States,this statement still holds good. 

I have at no time utilized any threats whatsoever with ref- 
erence to any international question. This is, I am sure you will 
agree, a matter of historical record. 


SOVIET THREATS 


On the other hand, the Soviet Union, far from following a 
comparable policy of restraint, appears to have undertaken with 
deliberate intent a policy of increasing tension throughout the 
world and in particular of damaging relations with the United 
States. 

Instead of avoiding threats of the use of force, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has threatened rocket retaliation against many members 
of the United Nations, including the United States, on the pretext 
of contrived and imaginary intentions on the part of these coun- 
tries, 

While these threats have necessarily only strengthened our 
resolve to maintain our readiness to deter and, if necessary, to 
resist any aggression, they have nevertheless caused uneasiness 
throughout the world. 

The Soviet Government has refused any thought of an impar- 
tial international body to investigate the shooting down on July 1 
of an aircraft of the United States Air Force, and is still holding 
incommunicado two members of its crew. 

The Soviets have unilaterally disrupted the 10-nation disarm- 
ament talks in Geneva with full knowledge that the Western powers 
there represented were about to submit new proposals which took 
into account those made earlier by the Soviet Union. 


INCREASED TENSIONS 


I believe that a comparison of the international behavior of 
the participants of the Paris meeting since its collapse demon- 
strates where the responsibility lies for the increase of interna- 
tional tension and the failure to make any progiess in the solution 
of outstanding problems. 

I reiterate what | said in my speech before the General As- 
sembly on Sept.2 -- the United States is always ready to undertake 
serious negotiations with the Soviet Union and other interested 
countries on any unresolved international question, and especially 
in the field of disarmament. 


I also pointed out that there are needs for great constructive 
action, for which I have made proposals tothe General Assembly, 
that are primary in their importance to the peace and progress of 
major areas of the world. However, the chief problems in the 
world today are not due to differences between the Soviet Union 
and the United States alone, and therefore are not possible of 
solution on a bilateral basis. 

The questions which are disrupting the world at the present 
time are of immediate and vital concern to other nations as well. 
The importance of these matters is such as to go beyond personal 
or official relations between any two individuals to impede their 
solution, and I have many times personally pledged myself, re- 
gardless of every kind of personal consideration, to meet with 
anyone at any time if there is any serious promise of productive 
results. 


NO PRODUCTIVE RESULTS 


There is nothing in the words or actions of the Government of 
the Soviet Union which gives me any reason to believe that the 
meeting you suggest would hold any such promise. I would not 
wish to participate in a mere gesture which, in present circum- 
stances, might convey a thoroughly misleading and unfortunate 
impression to the peoples of the world, 

If the Soviet Union seriously desires a reduction in tensions it 
can readily pave the way for useful negotiations by actions in the 
United Nations and elsewhere. 

If Soviet representatives would wish to discuss concrete 
measures to reduce tensions my representatives, including the 
Secretary of State, are always available for this purpose. 

Should such exploratory discussions reveal that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to return to the path of peaceful negotiations 
with some prospect of fruitful results than | personally would be 
prepared to meet and negotiate with the representative of the 
Soviet Government and with the heads of other governments as 
their interests were involved. oe me 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower 


Sept. 21 -- Message to the general conference of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, observing the convening 
of the Agency’s fourth session. 

Sept. 21 -- Acceptance of the resignation of Leonard J, Saccio 
as deputy director of the State Department’s International Coopera- 
tion Administration, to become the economic minister and mission 
director of the Mutual Security Program to Brazil. 

Sept, 22 -- Remarks at a luncheon in New York for repre- 
sentatives of various Latin American countries. 

Sept. 24 -- Proclamation establishing immigration quotas for 
the new Republic of Cyprus and 13 new African states. 

Sept. 24 -- White House statement announcing diplomatic rec- 
ognition by the United States of the Republics of Mali and Senegal. 

Sept. 24 -- Executive order naming the Commerce Depart- 
ment to direct federal participation in the Century 21 Exposition, 
in 1962, at Seattle. 

Sept. 24 -- Proclamation designating certain lands of the 
Federal Government to be added to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo. 

Sept. 24 -- Proclamation designating Oct. 11 as Gen, Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day. 

Sept. 26 -- Remarks before the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, meeting in Philadelphia. 

Sept. 26 -- Remarks at the golden jubilee dinner of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, in New York. 

Sept. 27 -- White House statement that President Eisenhower 
and Great Britain Prime Minister Harold Macmillan had met and 
‘‘were in complete agreement as to the vital role of the United 
Nations, particularly in the Congo crisis and the need to give full 
support to the Secretary General in his task’’. 
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The Week In Congress 





. Special interest groups -- varying widel 
Rating of Con gressmen in their warn det and agree 
suading power -- are busy issuing scores on how often every Member of Congress 
voted ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ on key issues and endorsing candidates for Congress. 
Congressional Quarterly’s Fact Sheet in this issue records the scores given 


each Congressman by these groups, lists who’s endorsing whom, and identifies 


the organizations by membership, political philosophy and backing. 


66) 


Favorite Campaign ers 


Presidential nominees John F, Kennedy and Richard 
M. Nixon would be the most welcome as ‘‘outside 
campaigners’’ to Democratic and Republican Con- 
gressional candidates, according to a Congressional 
Quarterly poll. Kennedy replaced former President 
Truman, who led in a similar 1956 poll although 
Adlai E, Stevenson was then the Presidential nominee. 
President Eisenhower, the favorite campaign guest 
in 1956, trailed close behind Nixonin 1960. Answers 
from 167 Democratic and 184 Republican candidates 
also showed that the GOP has more faith in the effect 
of national party leaders than do the Democrats. 
(Page 1667-69) 


Budget Review 


The $4.2 billion surplus envisioned by President 
Eisenhower in January has faded to $1.1 billion, ac- 
cording to the midyear review ofthe fiscal 1961 bud- 
get. Two-thirds ofthe drop was traced to a reduction 
of $4 billion in estimated corporate profits in 1960, 
resulting in a $2 billion loss tothe Treasury. At the 
same time, spending estimates were increased over 
January, largely as the result of Congressional de- 
cisions opposed by the Administration. Although still 
calling for a surplus, the revised estimates indicated 
that income and outgo in fiscal 1961 would each rise 
by more than $3 billion over 1960. (Page 1681) 





Volunteer Groups 


Two million volunteer political amateurs 
will be working to get out the vote on election day 
for Nixon and Kennedy. CQ’s fact sheet on Citi- 
zens for Kennedy and Johnson and Volunteers for 
Nixon-Lodge studies the organization, sources 
and plans of these groups and looks into the in- 
structions each party is giving them for bringing 
about the victory oftheir candidate in November. 
(Page 1670-76) 
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Farm Groups Answer 


Vice President Nixon and Sen. Kennedy re- 
cently made their bids for the farm vote, but the 
programs they offered to lift agriculture out of 
the economic doldrums were met with less than 
all-out enthusiasm by farmers’ organizations. 
Both the National Grange and the National Farm- 
ers Union said they thought the two candidates 
placed too much emphasis on doing away with 
costly surpluses and not enough on instituting 
new programs to hold down future production. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation did not 
comment on the candidates’ surplus disposal 
plans but criticized Kennedy’s production-con- 
trol program. (Page 1682) 











Presidential Politics 


A sampling of the mail at candidates’ headquarters 
showed Nixon mail emphasizing foreign affairs and 
Kennedy mail primarily expressing sympathy for 
attacks on his Catholicism and concern over domestic 
policies. CQ shows samples of the advice each man 
has been getting....Sen. Fulbright (D Ark.)demanded 
the State Department release the text of Nixon- 
Khrushchev talks....Sen. Goldwater (R Ariz.) said 
charges he and Nixon planned to “‘give away’’ Western 
lands were a ‘‘deliberate exaggeration’’... The Presi- 
dent spoke on Nixon’s preparation for the Presi- 
dency. (Page 1677-79) 


Around the Capitol 


In the third week of its meeting, the UN General As- 
sembly debated a resolution from five neutral na- 
tions for an Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting....Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) said the U.S. ‘‘defi- 
nitely’’ should resume nuclear testing if an interna- 
tional test ban agreement was not reached by June 
1961, and AEC Chairman John A. McCone said he sur- 
mised Russia still was carrying ontests. (Page 16%0) 
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